IS ENGLAND BECOMING LESS CHRISTIAN ? 
September, 1909. VIEWS OF LEADING PREACHERS. Price 6d. 








CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, New York, Toronto & Mcibourna 
ISSUED MONTHLY. ALL KIGHTS RUSERVED.) 





















BEST REMEDY FOR 


ONSUMPTION 
ONGREVES 


BALSAMIC 


LIixiR 


also for COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


1/15, 2/9, 4/6, es ing 





The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, ' 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 
GREEN, 


Unless help 


is immediately Rog 


half the 
beds must be 
forthcoming ry closed. 
3 

Ae 

4 
t 

PLEASE 
HELP. 








T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 
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By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow's milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


Either of ine following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of 9% 
pages, de sling with the feedin and rearing of 

niants trom birth, 
“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
of infants during and alter 
weaning, with recipes for 








treating of the care 





imple diets, 

sent, post free, to those who have charge ol young 
MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
LONDON, S.E. 


will be 


infants on applicaticn to 


PECKHAM, 




















LADIES. 


for PRESERVING 


SKIN and COMPLEXION 


99 99 









BEETHAM’S 


'S UNEQUALLED! | 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, TAN, IRRITATION, 1 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

1s., 2s. Gi 


M. Beetham G Son, Cheltenham. 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to whicl 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite 4 
number of complaints 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow 0 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Ds 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheertul s»irits on clear complexions follow 12 
due cours 


WHELPTON’ S PURIFYING PILLS, — 
And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1'd. per Box. 








— 
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4] 
KEEP YOUR BOYS | 
AT HOME. 









A «“WINSCO” 


Scotch Wincey 


For Children’s Wear. 

































The fresh and dainty appearance  } ——_ 
of real Scorcn Wincey fits it 
erfectly for children's wear; not 
alf the soiled it improves with 8 
) must be idless wear, posi- 7 Your Boys wil! have every incentive to spend their evenings at @ 
‘ae t hr inkable and absolutely home. if i instal a Riley Billiard t lliards is the ideal 
osed. fast ir ur. Ideal fo ia never monoton t r. Playedon RILEY'S 
“o 1 4 coh Babies MINIATURE TABLES the g t orrect as on the 
night and ay wear of inds, tandard tables. € KILEY'’S Bill I to place on your own 
Childrens’ Dresses, Underwear, 1 table from £3 7s. 6d. ¢ k TL EY'S Combine Billi ard and 
& Ladies’ indoor and outdoor Dining: Tat onverted in a minute—from £13 10s Od. Cash or 
Blouse Charming range of : (Pegg coreg RB ina we es include all accessories. Carriage 
r Iring white, cream, &c. ; = a 
eipt of postcard, full 
From 1/- per yard. FREE : detaile \ mi lustrated Catalogue 
Writefor * V" range of patterns post free gE. J RILEY, Ltd., Borough Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON. 
m Sho oms 7, Aldersgate Street, E.C 
| _ Wm. SMALL & SON, Edinburgh. Sno) 6G Sea 
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i 
| | DEFEND YOUR HEALTH } | 
{ by i sing to the invading forces of disease the invigorating and 
’ strengthening properties of Beecham’'s Pills A box of these pills 
embodies a simple, safe, and scientific method of preserving the general 
health and fitness. The ability of any individual to resist the onslaught 
of sease depends to a large extent upon the healthy state of the digestive 
When good digestion is obtained the whole body is properly 
: nourished and consequently fortified against attacks, which in the contrary | 
case often prove disastrous Health and strength, in the important 
S , matter of sound digestion, can always be secured and maintained } 
y 
> 
BY TAKING : 
, Seeeeeeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoe 
} Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 = 
Sow we we we we we wee ~v an rw ww wh i 











' Church of England Homes | 
for Waifs and _and Strays. 


SUMMER_ DEFICIT FUND. | NEURALGIA. 

















m HELP urgently needed to meet loss of income ny ge Age pe Ay 
oi during the Holiday season. ge injertous cobetanee, B70 oar 
Dis- Over 14,500 Orphaned, Destitute, Outcast, At  ; ier ngee 
i and Cruelly Treated Children have been rescued. FREE OFFER =: 
4.000 now under the care of the Society. Or Che mi ss, Store re : 
m ws : Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. py Ba BA ] 
1 Lown Hall, K gton Road, London, E.0. : 
asl London, $.1 
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THE BEGINNING. 


HOVIS 


@ The best the soil 
gives is wheat, the best 
wheat— the pick of the 
World's wheatfields 
makes Hovis Bread, 
and Hovis Bread gives 
energy, strength, and 
nourishment. 
¢ This is the tale of 
Hovis. 

For full particulars apply 


The HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO., Ltd., 
Maccleslield. 








THE END. 
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TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWNS 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. 


Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 


Tubes 1/- Pots16&2/6 




















os 


OMe Tac Tiarimuths 


FOR ALL DESK, STUDY 
OR STUDIO WORK 


There is nothing like the Koh-I-Noor, 
the beautifully finished pencil, which 
takes a line point, wears well, and does 
iis work with a silken touch Iree from 
jarring irritations through faulty flaws. 
There's no doubi about the pleasure 
of using a Koh-I-Noor. It is more 
economical too, as it lasts se much 
longer than ordinary pencils. 


e 4d. « 3/6 per d 





Pp 
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Paris, | 
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a Folding Pocket Kodak vou choose a camera 
cies the most up-to date developments of modern 
nstruction—vou idopt a svstem_ of photography 

t! darkroom has been absolutely dismissed. 


Every Holiday has a Story for the Kodak, 


simple story to record, for the Kodak System has 


the opportunities for making mistakes. 








Folding Pocket Aodaks from f2|-. Brownies from §]- 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


The KODAK BOOK 5, Bold Street, Liverpool ; 89, Grafton Street, Dublin ; 9, St. Nicholas Builds 
P F ives ings, Newcastle 7274, Buc lasgow ; Victoria Square, 
ost ree gives Birmingham ; 59, Brompton Road, S8.W.; 60, Cheapside, F.C ; 115, Oxf rd 
Full Particulars. Street, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, Strand, W C., & ALL DEALERS, 





Street, 











Safety 7 
EMAK Razor O | 


a The §/= Outfit, as illustrated in this 


advertisement, © comprises Silver-Plated 
Frame, handle and stropping attachment, with seven 
perfect Clemak Blades in silk-lined wooden case. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR A CLEMAK. 


Clemak Blades can be Stropped and 
will last for years. 
STANDARD OUTFIT. 
[rece Stcver-PLATep. 


With 12 Blades and Strop, in 
handsome leather case, 10/ 





— 


es 


\ 


Clemak Shaving Soap, 6d. 
CLEMAK BOOKLET POST FREE. 
Send P.O. and receive your set prepaid 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter Street, London. 
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A ROYAL TOILET REQUISITE FOR EVERY 


REFINED HOME. 


Free Materials and Manual of Instruction—Write for Yours To-day. 


You will be Delighted with the Youth-Bringing and Appearance-Improving Result of its Use. 


| y there 1s ab ] ] 
g he h blest I 
2 ippearance pre 
il yaf e,1 | 
p sin I ‘ 
I ul arist ! 
i bt he ea 
4 rye htec¢ W n the 
t i I ira 
ye il wwe ind make 
ur her rea iC i 
l g 


THE HICHEST BEAUTY. 

rhis unique offer comes from 
the greatest hair spec ilist of 
the present day, Mr. Edward 

the Edwards’ Harlene (¢ 


1 I has made the har 
ecial ailment i 
an hose hair 
ire Uusé¢ 1 the 
( Palaces r 
I pe 
I r t € f I 
write t e 
t | Hat e ( 
) yf High H 
I W .( é 
t! | ! } 
1“ 1 Ed . | ‘ } 
b 


1. A Large Trial 
Bosse of Harlene r 
sulncient quantity for 
of Harlet 
H 
2 ey Manual of In- 
structions e: bling every 
'¢t > 
ciate’ 
; A supply of the 
now “Cromex *Sham- 
poe wowwer | r shar 


AT 
I 


the case 


free 1 ft will be delighted at the 
change even in seven days. /'ve: 


1 not} glossy hair in abut 
equisite that is completely disappe 
lished Koyal lo those who 
e Koyalt . 
, Falling Hair 
‘ le « i ¢ 


tment will ca 


Phin Har 


Scurfv Scalp 


brittle Han 





/ 
I 
hu 
i } 
{ 
" y 
Cremex l 
Stores, o1 
pt } 
{ ‘ ‘ 


nce, na 


entail a very heavy 


rowth of new, healthy, and 


1 all hair troubles will 


th such hair ailments as— 


Iull or Discoloured Hair, 
l’atchy Baldness, 

(srey Hai 

Lifeless Hair 


rotal Baldness, etc., etc., 


vill come like some all 
powerful fairy prince to the 
rescue of the proverbial maiden 


in distress It will liberate 
the hair from the shackles of 
weakness and _ disease, and 
bring T th hair luxuriant 
lustrous, glowing, free from 
all poverty and want—a Cin 


derella transformed beyond 


s article you 


\t t 

will find a coupon, or form of 
application This you should 
fill up at once with your full 
name and address, and post it 
to the address given. As the 
mere postage of so many 


thousands ol pa kages would 
expense, 
ire asked to enclose with 
uur application three penny 
my to cover the cost of 
postage, although if you care 
bring the form properly 
filled up to the offices of the 
I yards’ Harlene Co 95-96, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., 
no outlay of any kind will be 
nvolved, and you will receive 
tl valuable toilet necessary 
" | of charge. At 
the end of your Seven Days 
Free Trial you will require 
Harlene 
ta m all Chemists 
m the head ice as above, on 
cheque Harlene in Is 
(‘remex n boxes ol 





ol 





FREE TRIPLE GIFT COUPON. 


mrver 
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AMAZING OFFER 


A BLANKET BARGAINS. 


Le nag rw os OF SAMPLES. —We are clearing out some thousands of pairs of 
San t simply Giving-away Price All Clean and Fresh Goods of Superb Quality. 
They, are P ack« t bal es, containing ten most useful and superior Blankets, ready for instant de- 

fund your money if you are not perfectly satisfied with this wonderful Bargain Lot. 


TEN SPLENDID BLANKETS. The Lot for 25/- “nici 


A SIMPLY ASTOUNDING BARCAIN—ALMOST SENSATIONAL IN CHARACTER. 
These are all fine quality, perfect goods, and not soiled in any way. 




















The contents of this MONSTER BALE of SPLENDID BLANKET SAMPLES are as follows: 
One Superb White Yorks Witney Blanket, soft, wa One Heavy, , Warm, Good Wearing Natural Blanket, with 










One Splendid White Yorks Witney Blanket, fu e. One Superh Quality White Yorks Spey Blanket, ‘Thick 





One Homespun Blanket, l for Under | One Usetul Coloured Blanket. Sof 
4 
Two Soft, Warm, Fine Quality Crib Blankets. Pretty One anaes White Yorks Witney Blanket, {it for a pala 


superb quality 
| ° 







One Good Homespun Blanket, tural s! Very useful 


The Whole Lot for 25/-, ':\.suiise Carriage Paid to any aves in the Brits Tues 


yet ap leenyd > l 






WRITE AT ONCE, as this advertisement may not appear again. 
Our Complete Catalogue can be had Post Free per return. 


OXENDALE & CO., Dept. 74, Manulscturers, Wholesale Granby Row, Manchester. 


Warchousemen & Shippers, 
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. | impressions of 
Ts Prominent Persons. 


_—_—_— 


sputy V.—MR. GEORGE R. SIMS. 








- Sims. has done, and it is not & mere 
|eanpty phrase to say that, wherever tha 
; jag of England waves, the magic letters 
1G. R. 8. are cut indelibly upon its staff. 
f The Inventor of Tatcho. 


ajthat Mr. George R. Sims’s name will 
alg, (Danded down to posterity. Tatcho is nol 

‘only a word that has grown into the Eng- 

*}lish magna, it is a substance that ha 


=) 





The above marked paragraph is cut from 
the “ Manchester Dispatch.” 

With the sentiments expressed by the 
Editor those men and women who have had 
experience of Mr. Geo. R- Sims’ “ Tatcho’ 
treatment for loss of hair—and their name ts 
legion—will heartily agree 

Everywherethe new is crowding out the old. 

The marvels of electricity, the automobile, 
the airship, and other almost human machines, 


ill of the discoveries which are making a 
new world almost every day, are crowding 
out old-time ideas The progressive man 
pays very little attention to what was don 
in the past. He faces the sun of progress ; 


he looks towards the light ; he holds his mind 
en The present state of the world’s pro 
yress is the result of breaking away from 
worn-out, cast-off ideas and prejudices. 


Once Bald, always Bald, 


was a truism until Mr. George R. Sims 
Sevan ered the true hair-grower, which he 
christened under the Romany title of 
*Tatcho.” It would be equally a truism to 
day but for Mr. Sims’ discovery Thousands 
» have kept an open mind, in view of the 

a8 re rr) mie Lic al science, h ive 
in Mr. George R. Sims’ discovery tound 
mmplete disillusionment from this anti 


ted notion With “ Tatcho” there is 


now rt only hope, but issurance, for 
the bald Such a discovery must surely 
br unction to the soul of the bald-headed, 
ind to those drifting into baldness. A large 
percentage of the bald accept their con 
dition as a matter of irse, though why 


should so tamely 





~iectniiam 
surrender their 
imagine. 


birthright it is difficult to 


Crey Hairs are Dignified, 


even becoming, to some people, but baldness 
is a thing of horror which all resent. Ip 
giving ‘** Tatcho”’ to the world Mr. George R 
Sims has put loss of hair altogether under 
our own control, and those who resent thei 
condition must turn for relief to his genuine 
true remedy. 

A few impressions of prominent members 
of society may be quoted in support of Mr, 
George R. Sims’ discovery of the true hair- 
grower, each testimony being a purely spon. 
taneous utterance of the absolutely unfettered 
and unbiased confession of one who, having 
found a trusty, true remedy for loss of hair. 
desires to tell the world of it. 

A well-known English medical practitioner 
writes :— 

I can speak in high terms of Mr. Geo. R S 


*Tatcho.. No other treatment for the Hair 
mpare wit t I have recomme 





) 


Writing of her experience of Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims’ * Tatcho,”’ Lady Sykes says : 


2, Chesterfield Street, Mavfair, W 

When I first « yed Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ ‘ Tat 

I had been losing my r rapidly for a consid 

time After applying ‘ Tat » | tour i considerable 
a . this has continued ever since I cordia 


recomun 
Jee) tn 


etn gto 


Commander T. Wolfe Murray writes :— 


Probridge, Crediton, 
I have found Mr. Geo. Kk, Sims ‘ Latcho’ of 
} 


IF YOU ee “TATCHO" 


you will be able to obtain it in bottles at! 

29, and ai6 from any Chemist, Pharmacist 
or Stores in the United Kingdom, or it Wit 
be forwarded direct to any reader on receipt 
of postal order addressed & the Chie! 
Chemist, “ Tatcho ” Laboratories, 5, Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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{ SANDOW’S HEALTH 
| LIBRARY (Illustrated) 


1 sadigestion and Decseocie, 

Constipation and its Cure. 

Liver Troubles. 

Nervous Disorders in Men. 

Nervous Disorders in Women. 

Obesity in Men. 

Obesity in Women, 

Heart Alfections. 

Lung and Chest Complaints. 

. Rheumatism and Gout. 

ii. Anamia : Its Cause and Cure. 

12. Kidney Disorders : Functional 
and Chronic. 

13. Lack of Vigour. | 


—— aimee J 


SeHAOYVR SD. 


Ss 








LIBRARY 


condition. 


w Popular Health Library 


is here made to our readers, It 
is the latest and yreatest de- 
velopment of Curative Physical 
Culture, and is of the highest 
personal importance to everyone 
who suffers ill health or physical 
weakne 

Phe books in this library pro- 
vide the key to a simple method 
of curing illness without medicine, 
by sufferers in their own homes, 
wherever they live, and at a small 
cost. Mr. Sandow cordially invites 
sufferers to call and talk their cases 
over with him. Many suflerers, 


however, cannot leave home to per- 

wally visit Mr. Sandow, even for 
so important a matter as_ their 
health’s sake. For the benefit of all 
these Mr. Sandow has condensed the 


result of his vast experience into a 


SANDOWS HEALTH 


24 Illustrated Volumes 
FREE TO “THE QUIVER” 


who are desirous of improving their health or physical 


READERS 


N unique occasion is marked by the publication of the 
A Sand ul: alth Library. 
As 1 : 


sensational offer from aman who has already done 
tings for our health, as individuals and as a nation, 


E83 








SANDOW’S HEALTH 
LIBRARY (illustrated) 


CONSISTS OF 

4. Physical Deformities in Men. 

15. Physical Deformities in 
Women. 

16. Functional Defects in Speech. 

17. Circulatory Disorders, 

18. Skin Disorders. 

19. Physical Development for 
Men. 

20. Everyday Health. 

21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and 
Ailments. 

22. Figure Culture for Women. 

23. Insomnia. 

24. Neurasthenia, 




















COMPLETE HEALTH LIBRARY 


trated volumes, the titles of which appear on this page, and which he now offers 


‘FREE TO READERS OF 


” THE QUIVER” 


W ire either ill or desirous of improving their present physical condition. 
I ll but complete practical illustrated treatise, dealing thoroughly and exclusively with each 
rel in a sympathetic and conclusive style, and explaining how the reader may cure himself or 
rself on {Simple scientific exercise entirely athome. Mr. Sandow now offers our readers, entirely 
vithout I y of whichever book is desired. Choose the volume dealing with your principal illness (this 
0k rm you upon the various accompanying tr ere les). Fillin and forward the application form below. 





I tered hh 
My My w« 
I’) 1 mi a copy of Vi 
Li 
i res 3 7 
r Addre 


Zo EUGEN SANDOW, 
372A, St. James Street, 





“The Quiver” ieee Form 


For Free Volume of Sandow’s Health Library. 


WICC. ccccccsvcvcccccvveveceseceees 
( upation 1s 


lume No 


London. S.W, 


. of Sandow’s Health 











The size of each volume is 74 by ; inches, 
and all are fully ilustratec 
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A 1700-mile sledge journey through a mountainous ice-bound 
desert. 

A furious blizzard which kept the party in their sleeping bags 
for seven days. 

A thirty-two hours’ march without food of any sort. 

Four ravenous men devouring scraps of flesh from the bones 
of a two-months dead pony. 

A forced march in a blinding blizzard along a glacier honey- 
combed with huge crevasses hundreds of feet deep. 

126 days in a land devoid of any living thing—bird, beast, 
reptile, or plant. 


The se, a mere half-dozen out of a thousand similar dangers, difficulties, and hardships, yet may 
rt 


give some idea of what it meant to plant the Union Jack within 97 m le s of the South Pole 


rr story of that almost superhuman feat, the day to day history of the wonderful march, is told 


illest detail in 


a THE SOUTH Pour ” 


Lieutenant Shackleton’s Own Story. 
APPEARING EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Pearson's Magazine 


Ready August 28. 














Something 
quite new 
and most 
delicious 


| MACFARLANE, : 


“LANG & Cos 


CURRANT CREAM’s ; 


BISCUITS 


A 


Charming 
Combination of 
Cream, 

Crust and 


Currants 


' ‘) 
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LL) A Selection of Cassell’s Religious Books (J 


Shall We Know One Another in Heaven ? 


By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Rvte, D.D, Cloth, red edges, 1s 


The Story of Protestantism 


By F. HoLpERNESS GALI Cheap Edition, with 8 Full-page Plates, cloth, 3s od. 


Life and Work of the Redeemer 


By Eminent Divines. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


Faith: Its Nature and Its Work 
By the Rt. Rev. Hanptey C. G. Movure, D.D., Bishop of Durham, With Photogravure 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author 3s. 6d 


Child's Life of Christ 


Wa ith 8 Coloured Plates | W. H. MarGetson and W. Stacey, and 16 Plain Plates. Cloth 


Z net. 


The Child’ s Bible 
With 88 Full-page Plates by Modern Artist Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d Superior Edition, with 12 


Coloured ieton extra wilt, gilt edges, 1os. 6d 


The History of Protestantism 7 
By the Rev. J. A. Wytiz, LL.D. Containing upwards of 6oo Original Illustrations Three 
Vols., cloth, 5s. each. 


A Bible Commentary for English Readers 
Edited by BisHop EL LI! rt. With contributions by Eminent Divines Library 


Eight Vols., 6s. each. 


The Family Prayer-Book 


Edited by the Rev. Canon Garpett, M.A., and the Rev. S. Martin. With 12 Full-pag 
Illustrations, Oviginal Edition, leather, 18s. New Edition, cloth, 
My Life in Christ 
Being Extracts from the Diary of the Most Reverend Joun ILivtcH SerGieFF (Father J hn 
Cloth, 9 
The Church of England 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, D.D., Dean of Gloucester \ History for the 
People. Fully Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols., gilt top and headbanded, od. each. 
The Child “ Wondertut a 
By W.S. Stacey ie Series of Pictures representing Incidents in the Early Life of the 
Sa ur, Reproduce ¥ in Colour with Accompanying Text. Cheap Ed n, coloured boards, 2s 


Sacred Art 
he Bible Stor 


Picture I Eminent Modern Painters. Edited by A. G Pemece, FLSA 
Consistir f nearly ] cay Illustrations, on plate paper, and Descriptive Text Ne 
fd cloth It, t edge 10s. 6d. net 


balan ‘Holy Land and the Bible 
M GEIKI DD With over goo Original Hlustrations by H. A. Harper. 
( th ms. ¢ d. with 24 Collotype Plates, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. A yidved Edition, with 
8 Full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


The Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, according to the 
Gospel Narratives 


By the Rev. Louis Mattuews Sweet, M.A. With Introduction by Dr. J. S. RicGs. Cloth. 
net 


At all Booksellers’, or direct from CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage London, E.C. 
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DEAFNESS CURED 


by a wonderful invention which enables the deaf to 

hear without operation or cumbersome appliances. 
0 {tl , ttempts made to relieve the suffering of those unfortunately deaf, there has been discovered a wonderful 
according to expert authorities, entirely supersedes all other method You will be surprised to 
easy it is for those afflicted to now hear by this new invention 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO-DAY, 


We want every deaf person, those 


and = particu- 
non I suffering from head noises, or who are 


| f Y 1 interested in the deaf, to write to-day 

€ tl 1 for particulars of this new invention. 

n el- We do not ask you to take our word 

entirely as to the merits of this device; we will 

mn give you positive proof of thousands 

intiquated who have benefited by it, We will give 

, r tube you absolute proof that it has done more 

I tely good to those suffering from this distress- 

bh place of a ing complaint than any other apparatus, 
l \ to appliance, or device. 

ifflicted We tell you candidly that it does not 

e cause of matter how long you have been deaf or 

were rm vhat is the cause of your deafness—you 

It qua can now hear; and we give you positive 

hild as it i proof of this in an interesting book which 

I lutely we will send free to all who write to-day. 

| I y y harm Therefore, if you are deaf and would 

ar aun be worn day and night like to hear at once, write, enclosing 





Stamp to pay postage, to= 


THE MURRAY CO., 211, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 

















BENSON’S*cx RINGS 


|| ——— Largest Stock. 
Finest Cash Value in London. 
eile — Prettiest Models Made. — 


Brilliant, £2 1s. Set with Brilliants, Pearls, 
Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, &c. 











AT LOWEST CASH PRICES 
“The Times” 
System of Monthly Payments 
at Same Prices. 


AMETEYSt ond PERIDOT JEWELS. 


\ h harming Jewels, 
| "he es "Ty date. lants 
( loure Sketches, post free. 


Illustrated Books Free. 


N Of Wat s, Chains, Rings (in Colours), 
‘ ( lewe r\ 
No 0 ( k } pire Plate Sterling 
» rf H n kd ind Pretty yet 
Tnexpe e Presents, Suit Cases, Ac. 


Mention ‘‘Quiver.”’ 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., waronmmanane, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 25, o1a sonast. w. 














THE QUIVER 


Leading London Hospitals Test Wonderful Remedy for Nerve Exhaustion 


Illustrated Pamphlet of Particulars Just Published for Distribution 
to the Public. 
‘The Quiver"’ Readers Invited to Write (or Call) for Book. 


ESTS of a remarkable discovery have 

been made at Guy’s, Middlesex, and 

St. Mary’s Hospitals, and the reports ol the 

physicians thereat have been warmly com- 

mendatory, as will be seen by all who read 

the interesting prospectus published to-day 
for the general information of the public. 

“We have in this ingenious invention that 
which has long been a desideratum. I can 
hardly recommend the invention too strongly 
to the notice of my medical brethren.”’ 

Such is one of the expressions of medical 
opinion upon a discovery of far-reaching 
importance, 

The nature of the invention is such as to 
render the cumbersome and costly parapher- 
nalia of the hospital unnecessary. 

So simple, too, is the manner of applying 
this form of treatment that there exists no 
reason whatever against it being employed 
outside the hospitals, independently of 
medical attention, and, in fact, personally 
and privately in their own homes by any 
member of the public 

The marvellous way in which the inven- 
tion accomplishes its good works plainly 
indicates its powerful and withal subtly 
sympathetic influence. 

To put it briefly, the invention supplies 
from without that which is lacking within 

strength. 

Nerve weakness, or exhaustion, is purely 
and simply a lack of nervous force. 

No stimulant of any kind can increase 
this low reserve of vital forcee—it can only 
spur up what little power is left—and the 
purring only causes further exhaustion. 
This is why drug taking for semi-lifeless 
nerves 1s worse than useless 

[he invention mentioned, however, re- 
inforces the low tide of nerve force. It actu- 
ally increases the inward power that runs 
the machinery and movement of physical 
and mental life. 

In the descriptive pamphlet already re- 


( 


t 
lerred to as published for the information 
of the public are quoted many examples 
of the good work of the discovery in such 


varying conditions of ill-health as nervous 
exhaustion, rheumatism, gout, and indiges- 
tion. A copy of this pamphlet may be ob- 
tained gratis (and st free) on application. 


Perhaps the most brilliant examples of 
the great usetulness of the invention hav 
been in those cases where the nervous system 
is affected. Especially in those conditions 
where the nerve force is below normal] 
strength is the treatment signally success- 
ful. In such states of nervous inefficiency 
the impoverished nerve-cells seem literally 
to be closely linked up with an abundant 
supply store ol new vitality. 


INVENTION AFFORDS A SUPPORT DELIGHT. 
FUL TO THE USER 


Place the invention in contact with a man 
or woman whose body-cells are full of “ life” 
and vigour, or nerve-force, and it is merely 
inactive. The thoroughly strong and healthy 
man or woman is too positive to be affected. 

This explains why it is that the healthy 
are able to resist the most deadly disease, 
Whereas the unhealthy fall easy victims to 
the slightest ailments—the latter literally 
“feel every wind that blows.” 

It is noteworthy that so splendid an inven- 
tion is available to one and all at a sufficiently 
low cost. This, happily, is the case. 

Another noteworthy feature of the inven- 
tion (described and illustrated in the pam- 
phiet published for distribution to the 
public) is that its use creates no difficulties 
which prevent the user from following his 
or her daily routine. Far from this being 
the case, the user feels supported in the 
most marvellous manner. The sensation ol 
buoyant we according to those who are now 
using the invention, is so delightful as to 
immediately alter the focus of one’s mental 
outlook on life. 

All this should be inquired into, and te 
satisfy a curiosity quite natural and under- 
standable—and, indeed, personally premonl- 
tory of a state of affairs readily open to 
improvement—it only remains to add that 
a copy of the pamphlet already r ferred to 
awaits merely the application of those who 
would like to further study the subject o! 
this electrological discovery. Applications 
should be addressed to “ Electrological Dis- 
covery,” J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., Ltd., 
237, Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, 
et 
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WHEN WEANING BABY 


The best food to give is the “Allenburys” Milk Food No. 1. 

On the addition of water, as directed, it forms an accurately 

estimated humanised milk, and may be given alternately with 

the natural food without fear of upsetting the child or causing 

digestive disturbance. Weaning can therefore proceed gradually 

with comfort both to mother and child. Farinaceous foods 
should not be given at this time. 


‘Allenburys Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 





o@ A Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. -@j 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., ‘sx’ London. 
— I 




































RUGS Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
C iV é q GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of THe 
A W A Y Quiver, Yo/r On receipt f P.O. et 6 we will for- 
= 14 


/ 

ward DIRECT FROM OUK LOOMS to your address one 
of our Prudential Real Seamiess Woven Half. Guinea 

Repeat 

Orders 


received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace 
8tockhoiIm 

























suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely 
mange in Thirty bn pepems sae Oe — = rim- 
son, Gr Blue ‘ ments, and 
LARGE. ENOUGH ‘TO COVER AXY ORDINARY SIZED ROOM, 
These ( arpets will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


PREE RU 


thus she “pate Seog t son ay we supy sizes. They are ae 














Pe Material ey ne y of our own, can only pochasines 
dire or m our Le avir the Pu haser all Middle Prof 
OVER 4c LD DURING THI PAST TWELVE 
MONTHS Bone ey willingly returned if not approved. Thousands 
ot Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testumonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY GIVEN AWAY ! 


with every arpe we hall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
avery ha ki or we will send twe carpets 


and Wo | RUGS for 106 


Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of Gar. 
pets, He Mearthrugs, Overmantels, 
steads, Linoleums, Bedding, ‘Table 
Ps Linens, Curtains, &c., Post Free, if 

om, _ mentioning THE QUIVER, 1/9/1909, when writing 


fH U F. HODCSON & SONS 
: = ids (Dept. Q.), 
a. Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants. 
: AV: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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The cleanest Boots on a 
dirty day 


are the boots where Wood Milne Shoe Shines 
have been at work. It’s a shine that /asts — it 
doesn't die in an hour but lives for days. When 
it does grow dull you revive it with a rub. 
Mud doesn’t stick—rain doesn’t penetrate— 
fog doesn’t dim the shoes that shine with — 


WOOD MILNE 
SHOE SHINES 


As much for 3d. as you get of other polishes for 44d. 
—and better for 3d. than you can buy at any price. 


Be One tin —of either Black or Brown— proves it O@ 


Ask your Bovtseller for @ tin of Wood Milne Shoe Shine to-day 
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wn Lor 1 Manufacturing Den- | ING OR CU 
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Bases WNID ve the very best 


i ‘y i 
I ' L A 
Sold by all ¢ 1,1 ‘ al 





E ware Het . hat Pee: 7 7 “BURGESS: ‘LION “OINTMENT. 
Street (opposit : Pla I 
ARTIFICIAL Li (oppo ) Years. se TRADE MARK C thers a EDY by iH SKIN 
for ULCERS, 
MA, & 


Parts, 


ee for P.O, from 
n. Advice gratis. 
























Proprietor, L. wit KG E55. 6¥, Gray's Inn Road 
GENUINE Las ny 
at nals Shopkeepers’ Prices. 
Panat 
10/6 r . 
; ake ALL PERSONS UFFERING tr EPILEPSY of HYSTERIA 
21- few sid send name idress to JAMI NE. M cago 
wee Ast rne om yshire, wh will forwa 
30 6. ALITS t Bases Bi ul 
O.D, List Free FREE ‘Fria ‘BOTTLE (tt : 
wees e . 8 ever discovered tur these ,» maladies mt to 44 FP 
SOCIRTE PANAMA, Dept. 0, 148, Old Street, St. Luke's, London. of "the world 
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2/- age fOUR C Conran THE PEN’S 


BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE THE THING. 


For the Face, Neck, 
Not the cap, not the barrel, but the Gold 











Arms, and Body 


























f 
” aie | Pen itself—that's the vital part—that’s what 
I makes a Fountain Pen either an indispen- 
. sable help or a hindrance to the busy man, 
x 
A THE .. 
f the 
re 
—p ae £6 33 
5 t of tl tmospher out the 
t i neck, ar — s the waste places in the body with 
w A re tly on the circulation and feeds fresh 
f to thet making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin 
soft a tiny Dr. Marian’ be _Beauty-Oup sent in plain THE 
wrapper—with FREs nd Hea ~ Secrets of ! vriceless 
j it 









aiue—t y address f 2a} 1 2/6 M.O.) Call or wrktes 
Highwater Hygienic Inst., 55 7, Bre har coli. Southwark, London. 


iene ANTS WANTED 





Latest and Perfect 
Fountpen 


is made by the oldest makers of 


Sold by 


all Sta- 











¥ fioners 
Con we and /ew- Gold Pens. Its absolute mechanical 
ellerse and scientific perfection makes 
Corns, Bunt ind Swollen Ask pare it immeasurably superior to all 
Toints petra like magi ec with WK ) Sielerde tb others, — a oo 
= the every condition pecunes ts 
"THOMPSON'S ORIGINAL vf, i ) a canea \ the needs of the Author, " som 
™ Z ‘ 13). ‘O/- nalist, Secretary—in fact, every- 


13/- uf to 25/- 


CORN PLASTER, 
Write for Free 








one who writes. 
No Pain—Sure Cure. Catalogue. a 
Large Sheet, post free, 1/2. 
MABIE, TODD EVERY _ HAND 
& CO. N 
BEAUTY : aster A 1s suITED 
J f ° vps \ 
THOMPSON’S IDEALSKIN FOOD / ff :. Branches: 93. Cheap end the busier you are 
gives a clear Skin and ; : nad ae 4958, Reus bred the more time a 
_ Beautiful Complexion. Street, Manchester ; 10, “ Swan” will save 
Rue Neuve, Brussels; you, and the more 
free 2/2 y from Brentano's, 37. Ave de you will appreciate 
FOpéra, Paris; and at its splendid help. 





M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopath, 
17, Gordon St., Glasgow. 


SUPERFL mae US HAIR 


New York end Chicago. 
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harm 


c please 1 to send full particulars wi th valuable information 


HE LEN R. Ww. ‘TEMPLE, rm “Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S ee ape Arai 
WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEV ER 
KIND is _ PREFERRED. Somer pt ot cei vee rio Ly 


FREE witt unwed NEN STRET HER, 
I ) by erat ee. CHEMISTS & STORES: of post free, 6 or st XOAD, C | 



























Delicate in Fila 


a p | Superior in Gustin. 20 VARIETIES. try theme 
ves PLUNTRES'S emare fa '}| FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR SUPPER, 


, ARE ALWAYs ee 4 t Of all Grocers, Confectioners, and Stores, at 6d. and 1s., in 
TME VERY S&asT - Penasco ure Jars, bearing Registered label and si apa 
If cannot procure write 


—s PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 
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on the 
Estimation of HKousewtves : 


“ The Dish of the Day.” BIRD’S CUSTARD & STEWED PLUMS. 
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The supreme test of the real that renewed glow of vitality 








merit of Wincarnis is the good it 
will do YOU To feel the re- 


that Wincarnis gives, is to grow 







enthusiastic about it. Wincarnis 
freshing and exhilarating effects, does real good, and it is lasting. 


to become animated, to experience Test it yourself to-day. 


Be 


mg and the strong Stronger. Creates pure life-giving blood, drives away depressic mn, builds 





up healthy tissue i nerve force. "o take ** Wincarnis is to have the certainty of ia tre ak 
r It 

ME ANS Y OU x GOOD HEALTH. 
A t 4 r favourite hotel or full glass of Wincarnis, or W t 
It revelation to those who have never 1 ied it If the proprietor does not keep i u I 





1 a trial bottle free. 








FREE COUPON. 
W a is sold by the le e three penny stamps to cover ¢ 
bot Mer t riage ute send me a free tr 















lo Coteman & Co,, I 
94a, WiInCARNIS Wor 
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Baby Suffragists 


demand their (W)right’s; they want 
to vote fora nightly bath with 


Wrights Coal Tar Soap. 


Protects from all Infection. 
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COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Allison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, &.2. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ‘*How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE™ CORNER, and will try to belp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 








IN sas usnce concansevsntnscerusoneyates dduveostnvevevenbsnesaedsnctsseovesheuvene:<Psdocnsneoversennatsiecsunecabentonpunenesecentevesoupennil 
Ea ixcaitpnadendiggucaiundiapradteuananiphbiibinnedaqtaddiissuaneeriseunsopunnniatsmine svanienceaiubesdesedeannenuneneastnounimentaiailale 
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COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “* Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Jsondon, &.@. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One S6illing. 
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a . 2 f “ HARBUTTS 
all FATHERLESS—many of them . PLASTICINE ic 
also MOTHERLESS~— are being pro- - a ge = 
vided with a HOME, educated, as cae ie 5 
taught, and trained to become upright FO = ay 
and useful men and women, by the Pt . 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL and i A nt 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 
This good work, which has been Ie — 
carried on for 4 =~“ = 
Over 150 Years © 0 
greatly needs your generous help. © BUSY as BEES 0 || 
The Charity relies for its support re) ee ee ner ee 0} 
entirely upon voluntary contributions. re) Harbutt’s Plasticine, 0 || 
> . . . _— . - | 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions 1 |!/o|i| The LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER, |//0 
e ankfully receive e : : 
Sewietire Pe ee Grant y re) A Splendid Box for Children. 6 
e* sis . © Price, Post Free, 2/4. With 5 Colours, re) | 
Offices: Tools, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Plates, P) i 
73, Cheapside, London, E.C. OQ Dis he: » Re lling Pins, &c 0 | 
Treasurer : nd WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., an} 
Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 9 27, Bathampton, BATH. 
Bankers: @) _ en 0 
London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C. ’ T | 0 || 
‘ J |lelieielelelete tellers) 
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STAMMERING 


STUTTERING AND ALL DEFECTS OF SPEECH 
CAN BE CURED. 


The affliction of Stammering is, in the majority of 





NATURE’S AID 
TO BEAUTY. 


The celebrated beauties of olden 














cases, a blight upon the lives of those unfortunate times trusted mainly to health and 
enough t fler f t. What it can accomplish in rain-water, Now Icilma Natural 
the way of rendering life a misery is but little under- Water is not only softer to the skin 

: y tl few Yet it can be cured, and that than rain-water ut it possesses the 






ases with two weeks’ tuition. No 

us even the worst cases have 
hat short period. 

ipply for fuller particulars, 

inc ding copie f free booklet, testimonials, and press 







beauty. That is why preparations 
containing Icilma Natural Water 
are different to all others—that is 
why every woman can use them with 
confidence. ‘To prove this use a little sweet-scented 


Icilma 
Fluor Cream 


| which has no oil or grease to deaden the beauty- 
OW 0 ma é Til ars ear giving properties of the Icilma Water it so largely 






} 
| unique power of imparting living 
| 
| 
| 





ifr . 
une. ” GALDWELL’S INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
71, Princes Street, EDINBURCH. 











contains —the cool, clean feeling that can be imme- 


3 " diately /e/¢ shows it is distinct trom all other creams. 
Being the story of the Ear Used regularly in small quantities it preserves the 


ph ne, an invisibly fitted skin from heat, cold, wind, or age as nothing else 
Wireless Telephone for the can do. The moment you apply it 


Far, the invention of Professor ° ° 
Edward Hoffman (Author of you can feel it doing good. 


aa L he Sones of Hearing ’’). ; Price 1/- everywhere, 

1¢ book 1s most interestingly 
written, and fully illustrated, poik | FREE OFFER { sample box of Icilma Toilet Pre- 
sh | be invaluable to every deaf parations, including one full-sized Shampoo Sac het (new 
rers n who desires to « ompletel pro luction) and a set of the Icilma Postcards, wiil be sent 
regain the puwer of teases 4 for 3d. stamps to cover postage and packing. 
copy sent free on request, Adc iress ICILMA ce. LTD., 





Proressor E. HOFFMAN, 
(Dept. 40 B) 





He is wearing the 


(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 




















Earphone Can . 
you detect it? 54 Duke Street, Mayfair, London. 














prove e vewweeee ewes 
ECZOLINE Have you used it? 
conc "ror ECZEMA "2.505.sones 


: 

‘ 

> OINTMENT.—To Heal the Sore or Wound. 

, TABLETS.—To Cool, Strengthen, and Purify the Blood. 

‘ SOAP.—To Keep the Skin in Perfect Condition. 

4 Send 3/= and the whole Trial Treatment will be sent free. Many have been cured by one trial alone of 

{ SEPARATE PRICE—Ointment, 1/1) and 2/9; 

{ Tablets, 11} and 2/9; Soap, 6d.; Shav- EC O IN E 
ing Soap, 9d. Z L 

> Veterinary same price except Soap, 3d. per cake. 

{ W. W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, Eng. 
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BROWNE & LILLY, L* ror PORTABLE BUILDINGS 
Erleigh Works, READING. — oe DESCRIPTION. 


Mp POINTS TO REMEMBER. gf 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES, 
BEST MATERIALS, 

AND FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ERECTORS, Ano EXPORTERS 
OF ALL KINDS OF 
WOOD, IRON, ano COMPOSITE 
BUILDINGS, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
CYCLE ano MOTOR HOUSES, 


“MODERN” Poultry House. PORTABLE ‘Byrnsees for “Cycle 
For t< | 4 6 .. BT/e POULTRY ano KENNEL APPLIANCES, Sheds, Workshops, etc. 








> oe 33- GREENHOUSES, ETc. 6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 6 ft. high. «= oe BT 
ee 3+ = JLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. Sft. long, 6. wide, 7fihigh :.  «. -- GA 
See Cata ne ’ oy deeten STATR REQUIREMENTS. Other siaes in proportion, 
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FRESH, SWEET AND FRAGRANT 


as the breezes of the country are the 
clothes washed and bleached with 


HU DSON’S 


WHY ARE THEY SO WHITE AND SWEETP 












Because the oxygen of pure 
country air is contained in 


OMO.—THE HOME BLEACHER. 


By using OMO, the housewife in thickly- 
populated districts can make her linen 
as spotless as her sister's in the country, O 
andinhalfthetime. Read the directions 
: Por see ata, to be found on every packet af 
ta ° . " ¢ 
5 ee aie a , Re eer 
ba BP i kd P) pee’ if 
BS ige"s eh. 3 tes ie a es 
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Cap’n Davie’s New Pilot 


A Complete Story 


By OSWALD 


E haw MGHOUT the length and breadth 
of the western dales it is held as an 
article of faith that Captain David Rule, 
better known as ‘Cap'n Davie,” is the 
merriest, maddest, lovablest old man on 
the face of the green earth, and, although 


there are times when the dales-folk profess 
to be shocked by the little skipper’s eccen 
tricities, there is not a man or woman 
long them who will accept a word of 
riticism from the lips of a stranger. Cap'n 
Davie is just Cap'n Davie in spite of what 
ny foolish body may think or say Against 
this it is i ted in the hamlets down by 
the coast that the old master-mariner can 
what | swith the dales-tolk, twist 
them round is little tinger or set them 
neing tro tring, and Cap'n Davie has 
1 known to receive the accusation with 

ike 
\iter the manner of sailors, he is a 
ppy-go-lucky soul, and his sun always 
ppears to be shining, but no one can doubt 
that a bitter blow was dealt him when the 
Id vicar vw taken-—-Cap'’n Davie always 
led him the Old Pilot, whereat the vicar 
vreatl ‘ ed ind, when the appoint 
ent ot ccessor Was made, the little man 
rain gre rave as the sternest sheep 
I er in th and took to tramping his 
£ n wit | lasped behind his back, 


and his he ld vnbent 
It was Mumberson of Stonybeck who 


WILDRIDGE 


brought the news from market, along with 
a roll of gingham for the wife and daughters, 
four yards of French merino for Mistress 
Gaskell, and a paper bag full of millinery 
flowers for old Betty Elliott. He was a rare 
hand at shopping was Mumberson, and, ac- 
cording to the women folk, his taste was 
every bit as good as that of any London 
madam—indeed, some would have it that 
Mumberson could teach the London lady ever 
so much if she would only condescend to 
learn. Mumberson was clearly a man with 
a git 

This time, however, the bargains were 
neglected. It was the news that commanded 
attention, and by it the folk who dwell 
among the crags at Foot of the Fell were 
moved at first to the grim smile which 
stands with them for laughter, and after- 
wards to dismay 

rhe thing was incredible. Among them- 
selves they had whispered that in all the 
world there was not another man who was 
fit to wear the shoes of the old vicar, but they 
had hoped that at least one would be sent 
to them well versed in the mysteries of the 
hills and the round of the shepherd's life, 
and to this hope they had added the 
belief that the man would’ be one 
unto whom years of discretion had been 
given 

And here was Mumberson with his news 
that the new vicar was a townsman, and 








o! who to that disadvantage added the 


still greater one of youth 

** Tt’s true a gospel,’ Mumberson declared 
to an incredulous group at the smithy doo1 
“ Had it first of all fra Jossy Fairbairn, and 
ifter that Sampson Lowther cum wid 
Carel paper an’ showed me the thing in 
print. There was a rigmarole aboot hate 
a vard lang, bit aw [ can remember 1 
that his name's the Rev. Hugh Langton 
that he cums fra Liverpool, an’ that his 
years are nut much different till thirty—I 
can’t be exacter nor that, for I nivver tak’ 
much stock of youngsters’ ages.’ 

That, indeed, was just the point. The 
dale took little stock of youngsters” age 
and until a man was able to show the first 
of the grey hairs he was regarded as one ot 
the juveniles, and consequently a person of 
small account 

here is reason to believe that Mumberson 
had the time of his life in the days that 
followed his discovery, for he was not only 
an expert shopper but he was also endowed 
with a magnificent taste for gossip, and 
when news failed to travel fast and far, it 
was not his fault By noon on the second 
day he had tramped all the way to Black 
ghyll, and of course into every one otf thi 
scattered cots he must cry his news —“ 1 
new vicar’s been picked—an’ he's nobbut 
a bit lad—did ye ivver hear the lke 
nobbut a bit lad 

raking one home with another, his recep 
tion was most gratifying ; the sharp word 
thre shaken head thr uplitted hand all 
united in declaring that Foot of the Tell 

ven into the hand fa youth trom the 
towns, would be as a place whose glory had 

eparted About the hour of sundown the 
grand gossiper passed over the bridge into 
Head of the Dale, where the home of Cap'n 
Davie does sentinel dut and when he 


turned away from the gate the old skipper 


took off his cap and ratched his head 
“So we've got t’ ship a young pilot 
he reflected; ‘* that bad—t'r the ypulot 
hey re not over tond of young uns here 
ibout Strikes me it ing t be ( 
of all hand tand by, or else that pilot 
going t run on a reel I'd better be over 
hauling some of the tackle an’ see h 
much pull it ll stand \n’ he said his name 
was Hugh Langton Strikes me i've tripped 
across it before but I blest af e 1 


t where ny! mu hail lum 
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as soon's he heaves in sight, and if T like 
the cut of his jib I must just stand by 
rhis is what comes of living among a pack 
of mountain folks get t’ think that a man 
hasn't learned cist till he’s as old as 
Methuselah nd that what he knows isn’t 
worth knowing unless it consarns sheep 
and wool Klugh Langton! Ay, that’s the 


unny how it scems t’ have 


slipped into 1 log-book and won't show 
itself Anyhow when the young pilot 
comes aboard I'll see what sort of a figure- 
head he’s got an’ hat sort of a flag he’s 

ling under Young uns should always 
be given a chances nd a line what’s thrown 


at the right moment may stave off a ship- 


also of the modest violet, the valiant prim- 


rose, and the fl ing gorse, when Hugh Lang 
ton entered his me kingdom, and the man 
reckoned himselt ol who rode through 
the lanes of paradise In other springtim 

a bunch of dattodil had been wealth to 
him, and here they were in massed battalions 
thousands and thousands, all the way from 
the coast to the lis 3 thre mht ot a tiny 
bunch of weakly primroses in a tlower-girls 
basket he had unted one of the joys of 
lite, and here were the florets of promise by 
the million; he had revelled in the singing 
ot a single lark L here mn the place he 
would now call | iw, the whole expanse ol 
heaven seen to be tilled with melody 


\iterwards Hugh Langton confessed that 
the wonders of that day were wonders that 


rew with tl It t! lanes he 
turned into the old-fashioned garden at 
the vicarage nd thence to his new home 
where he cdi red that a tre ure-house 
had been given t um house with quaint 
nooks and corner nd window that were 


big as root 1 black be and oak 


And then x to it all there was 
that bewit ture | ted by the 
etting 1 up thie 1 { the cree 

e rib { lite and porphyry and 
ruddy re hed int dif and ran 
down into the wat { the like in glittering 
rainbow bb it ny ble to resist 
the call, and hurricdly he passed through 
the detile w e the lake begins its journey 
into the ie t > a mountain lands and 

t t id ceased its 


found him 
































































“Beg parding, sir, but 
ire vou the noo pilot ?”’ 
This was David's grect- 
ing and when Hugh 
turned round he found 
himself looking down 
into a pair of merry 
blue eyes, st deep in 

nut-brown face, and 
crowned by 

{ snow-white hair 

Hugh warmed to the 
old man at 

‘Te mn = new 
pilot,” he replied ind 
held out his nd 

‘I thought you must 

: send 


it 


eve ( \ David 
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I'm going 1 tand 
by he declared, and 
mehow the Rev = 
Hugh Langton found a 
rt of 1 » rise in his 
throat Hle knew that he had made a 
riend 
H i? Ivanced thus far, the skipper 
proceeded — t ntroduce  himselt I'm 
Cap'n D 1 Wule si Been knocking 
it the t'r nigh on fifty years, and 
n iy { vy anchor down in the little 
ttage t | of the Dale, where T wa 
Kx thi isn't it, when you 
et wn t I started off one tine 
| t’ seel fortune There were riches 
the world 1 I meant t’ have my share 
nd I t ‘em, too, but not the sort 
l'd set t on 
Ly tisty vou, ¢ pt un 
Phat t I put it to myself an’ 
the parrot es is just as vou look at 
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‘om here's some folks rolling in gold, 
an’ yet they're as poor as Lazarus. And 
here am I —I've got the old cot, in the old 
dale, with enough t’ eat, and not a care in 
the world, an’ if that isn’t wealth, what is ? 
So, you see, I've found my fortune atter 
all.” 
And where is the cottage, Captain ?’ 

‘* Near enough f'r you to reach it, Mister 
Langton, when you want a bit of a cruise 
with a cup o’ tea at the end. There’s only 
me and the parrot, and the dog, and a couple 
©’ love-birds, and a heap of furrin knick- 
knacks that I've picked up here and there. 
And you shall have real China tea out of a 
real China cup, with some woollen bread, 
such as you never tasted in them silly towns 








where they don’t know how t’ make any- 
thing, barrin’ cheap stuff. An’ if ever you 
vant t’ drop in after dark, you'll be able t’ 
steer a straight course. You see I've rigged 
up a bit of a lighthouse, an’ I keep the light 
going all the night through.” 

‘What's the idea, Captain ? ” 

‘Oh, just a sailor’s notion, sir. There’s 
nobody knows the comfort of a light like a 
sailor. S'pose you’re heading for port on a 
dark night, the murk’s all about you, an’ 
there isn’t a star t’ be seen, and suddenly 
away t’ starboard, a glimmer an’ glow 
flashes out of the blackness, an’ you say 

That’s St. Bee’s light,’ an’ at once you feel 
as if you’d almost got your feet on the fender 
at home. An’ these mountains are terrible 
lonesome ; it’s far easier t’ get lost up there 
than at sea, and that’s why I keep my 
lighthouse going—-for the comfort of them 
that are wandering on the hills.” 

And ’’—Hugh fumbled with the question, 
partly because he felt afraid of the answer 
‘and why are you going to stand by ? ” 

‘Oh, just another notion. It’s a weak- 
ness I've got. A bit of help means such a 
lot to a youngster, beggin’ your parding 
and—and besides, it isn’t always straight 
sailing for a new hand—and the crew might 
mutiny, in which case ni 

In which case,’’ Hugh interrupted 
“T'll remember that Captain David Rule 
is standing by. Meanwhile, perhaps you 

in give me a hint as to what measures I 
should adopt to avoid a mutiny.” 

Hugh had no difficulty now in perceiving 
the drift of the skipper’s move, and a sense 
ot dismay gripped him as he realised that 
he had come to a people who were hostile 
to him. Forewarned, however, he might 
ivoid some of the pitfalls of error, though 
the captain was obviously embarrassed, and 
was again engaged in a reflective scratch 
ing of his head 

‘Rules is rules, and acts is acts,”’ he re 
plied at length, ‘and you can’t very well 
round a buoy till you get athwart it. Still 
if this was my craft, I wouldn't give the law 
an’ the prophets much of a show in my 
sermons, but I'd put as much of the loving 
kindness of the Master in as ever I could 
manage. Second, I'd try t’ forget that I 
was a town-body Dales-folk haven't much 
respect f'r townsfolk, for the most they see 
are the towerists, who come an’ play then 
on the 


monkey trick mountains, an’ tumble 
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down an’ break their necks, an’ call it pleasure 
And third, I'd try an’ keep my eye fixed 
on the old vicar, an’ always bear this jn 
mind—that, while the old vicar gave them 
the Word as they liked t’ have it, he was 
also a man who pottered about a lot. He 
was classed Ar at pottering. If he wanted 
a thing done, he did it himself—he wasn’t 
always whistling for Jack, nor ringing the 
bell for Jane. 

** An’ when dales-folk were in trouble the 
old vicar was in trouble, too; when sheep 
were lost the old vicar never reckoned the 
depth of the snowdrifts, but he turned out 
on the fells with the rest of the seekers, and 
when work was pressing he was always 
ready t’ bear a hand, and never give a 
thought t’ the dirt he was likely t’ get on 
his hands and his clothes. 

‘There was another thing—he didn't 
like a fuss. He lived among his people 
an’ he took ’em as he found ‘’em. If he 
dropped in unawares at tea-time, an’ pint 
mugs were on the table, vicar’d have his 
tea out of a pint mug as well, an’ he'd 
dip into the dish with the rest of them. An’ 
that was why, when the old vicar was taken, 
the dales-folk nearly broke their hearts 
‘cause they’d just lost one of their own. 
An'—an’—them’s all the rules agen mutiny 
I can think on at present, an’ I must be 
getting away t’ see t’ my lantern. Good- 
night, sir. You'll not forget. Cap’n David 
Rule at your service, an’ he’s always 
standing by.” 

Hugh Langton waited on the spur of 
rock by the lake-side until the little skipper 
had been swallowed by the mists now rolling 
down the dale, and after this he went back 
to his new home, and began a letter to his 
mother wherein something was said about 
the flowers and the mountains, and some 
thing about the quaint old vicarage, but 
more about an odd little sailor-man who 
had given him some rules of conduct, and 
was going to stand by as his friend. 

Cap'n Davie, on the other hand addressed 
his conclusions to a bedraggled parrot with 
a wicked eye and an asthmatical voice. 

“T've fixed him up, Poll,” he said 
“That young man’s been across my track 
before, though he doesn't know it, an’ i 
things begin e Te a n I'll have t’ look up 
Billy Trickett Mister Langton’s a young 
man what's been casting bread upon the 


wate! and aut them rules dont Work 


















































CAP'N DAVIE’: 


properly, we ll have t’ fetch some of that 
bread back after many days.”’ 


+ * * 7 * 


According to the rules given to him by 
Cap'n Davie, the new vicar ought to have 
captured the aft 
end of his first summer in the dale. But, 
also according to the old mariner, “ rules is 


tions of his people by the 


rules, and acts is acts,’’ and “ there was a 
screw loose somewhere,”’ by which he 
probably meant that opportunity was the 
me thing lacking That Langton was 
making some progress is shown by the 


testimony of Jacob Brewster, who confessed 
that by t’ time young parson had been 
anudder ten ‘ear in t’ dale, he wadn’'t be 
irprised if folk began to tak’ to him.” 
It was the building of that new tool-house 


which gave rise to the prophecy, for when the 
lales-tolk beheld their vicar with an old hat 
jammed on the back of his head, coat cast 
iside, and sl es rolled up, marching across 
The Green the bearer of planks and 
implements of joinery, and after that trund- 
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ling a wheelbarrow, it was realised that for a 
townsman he was shaping uncommonly well 

After the lapse of days, however, Cap'n 
Davie clearly foresaw that, while Hugh was 
winning the respect of his people, many years 
might pass before he had his own place in 
their hearts; and so, at the beginning of 
the autumn, he told the parrot that he 
was going “‘t’ look for some of that bread 
upon the waters,” and thereafter dis- 
appeared from the dale. 

A fortnight later he reappeared in one 
of his happiest moods, and in confidence 
informed the parrot that he had “ found 
some of that bread on the waters, Poll,” 
and that it would be turning up that day 
three weeks. ‘‘If it returned any sooner,” 
he added, “ folk might put two and two 
together, an’ think I’d been away looking 
for it.” 

Strangely enough, this day of mysterious 
portent was also the day selected by the 
skipper for a friendly gathering of his neigh- 
bours, a sort of bachelors’ party, just for 
a cup of tea and a biscuit, with a crack 
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over the pipes aiterwards 


ircumstance was that when Cap'n 


rose in the morning he hurried out into his 
garden, and through his telescope carefully 


searched the tawny ribbon winding round 
the shoulder of the mountain at the head of 
the dale, the really not a 
ribbon at all 


ribbon which is 


but one of the most fearsome 


mountain passes in that Country of the 
Lakes He explained to the parrot that he 
was afraid the lubber might have made a 
mistake in his sailing orders, and until the 
arrival of his guests he maintained a close 
watch upon the Pass 

There were six of them who gathered 
around the skipper’s table, men of thew 
and sinew, with high cheekbones and iron 
frames, with Cap'n Davie as host, and, in 
the end, a stranger whom none but the 
captain had ever seen befor 

His coming was somewhat tempestuous 


shuttle of 


there was 


and the 
path 
there 


After the click of the gate 
fect on the 
i stentorian hail 


shingle 
Ahoy 


SC? onds 


heavy 
Cap'n Rule 
ahoy’ and a few later a 
built 


bu hy 


squat 


sailor-man, with a bronzed face and a 


red beard, shuffled through the door 
way 
‘It’s Billy Trickett, my old messmate 


Billy Trickett, master of the Liverpool tug 


Grassendalk Cap’n Davie explained, by 
way of introduction. And who'd have 
thought of seeing you so far out of your 
ourse (”’ 


Oh, I just looked in as 
rrickett replied in a matter-of-fact fashion 


I was passing,”’ 
though a through the mountain 
ild ol 


ippening 


yourney 
Cumberland everyday 
“Never struck such a bit o’ 


navigation as that Pass What'sthat 2? Oh 


Was an 


I've got a bit of furlough ; the boat's on the 
grid having an overhaul, so I thought I'd 
kill two birds with one stone, meaning your 
self and another pal o’ mine who's come t 


live hereabouts.”’ 
And who its this othe 


me up here t’ see 


messmate you've 


Cap'n Davie asked 


hen Trickett had dealt with a most sub 
tantial tea 
lrickett wiped his mouth on the back 


of his hand, and tavoured the dales-men 
i wink “ He's a sky-pilot. Name o’ 
Langton Hugh Langton —that's what he 
ies on his nameboard Halt a dozen 

k uddenly stiffened, and half a dozen 

ii of ey focused themselves on thie 


Another singular 
Davie 








figure of the sailor 
shally hot 
Best pal I ever had 


““ He’s a real pal, none 


of your shilly t’-day an’ cold 
He’s the 


sort that always carries a life-line about with 


t’-morrow. 
him, an’ he’s never thinking about himself 
but always about somebody else what’s not 
so well off. But then he’s been here a tidy 
bit now, and you'll have found all this out 
{'r vourselves.”’ 

“No, we're only finding it, Billy, my 
** Life travels 
but I’m expecting we'll 


boy This from Cap'n Davie 
a bit slow up here 
have got our bearings about the noo vicar 
in a few years’ time.’ 


** A few years Lill positively roared his 


wrath “Why. I found him out in a few 
hours Here, gimme me hat—this is no 
place f'r me I'm off.” 


Trickett jammed his cap on his head, and 


with many angry mutterings, moved to 
wards the door, but Cap’n Davie planted 
himself firmly in the way, and retused to 
budge. ‘“‘ No, you don't,” he said; “ not 
in a temper, my boy Nobody leaves my 
old hut till his wrath’s gone down. Least 
of all my old pal Billy Trickett, when he’s 
come all the way over the Pass to see me 
"Sides, I want t’ have a talk with you, so 
sit you down on that there settle, and 


You say our 
what I want 
stood by 


answer me a plain question 


noo vicar’s an old pal o' yours 
t’ know is this: is he the man who 


you when you were on your beam ends ?’ 


‘Same man, David, an’ I don’t know 
another like him.’ 

“Well, I'm blest!" The little captain's 
big, round eyes opened to their widest 

An’ t’ think that your old pal should b 
our noo vicar. Billy this ina tone of deep 
reproach ‘you should have come an’ told 
us, or else sent a letter 

** Never struck me Bill snapped. “It 


you hadn't all been sleeping on your watch 


you'd have found him out 

Ave, but don't you see, my lad, the folks 
in the dale don’t much fancy being led by a 
youngster, an’ while they’ve been waiting 


for him t’ son 
of his 


have 


grow up they've missed 


well 


points But now now, we'll 


this varn o' youl 
ign from Cap'n Davie 
rathered round the 


sailor-man from Liverpool and h tened to 


Phereupon, at a 


the puzzled dal mich 


his story of the things that Hugh Langton 
did for him in the dark day of trouble ; and 
when the tal finished the keen, grey 
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eves were blinking, and their lids were sus- 
piciously red 

That’s what he did for me,” Billy 
Trickett concluded with a_ triumphant 
flourish of | ipe I was wallowin’ in the 
trough as deep as I could get, an’ I never 
thought I could climb t’ the crest agen. I 
was smashed and in despair, a man without 
hope, an’ ready t’ let go my grip on life an’ 
the Bible an’ God, an’ then the parson hove 
alongsid n’ stood by, and worked like a 
black An’ by-’n’-by, I found that I'd still 
ot another chance, an’ I saw the smile come 
back t’ the wife’s eyes, an’ I got my faith 
polished up afresh an’ my feet on a rock, 
n’ here I am to-day, an’ it’s all because of 


what the little parson did for me.” 
\ deep silence fell on the company when 


Trickett finished his story, naught being 
heard but the hard breathing of men whose 
hearts were touched. Then Cap’n Davie 
spoke ivan 


An’ I'm thinking, Billy, that you wasn’t 
the only man 
you was the man who took Ben Dandy in 


lhe pilot who did so much for 


tow when he was drifting. Tell us about 
Ben Dandy, Bill.”’ 
So Trickett responded with the history of 


Ben Dandy, and after that with the records 
of half a dozen other men, some of them 


rescued from ill 


fortune, and some from the 


husks and the swine It is certain also that 
never in all his yarning had Trickett had an 
audience so fascinated, never had he suc- 


ceeded so completely in converting interest 


to enthusiasm, and as Cap’n Davie watched 
the faces of his neighbours he knew that the 
bread cast by Langton upon the waters 
had indeed returned. 

Now and again the dales-men were moved 
to approving comment. ‘‘ Man alive, but 
it’s wonderful,’’ would burst from the lips 
of Samuel Anderson, he who had refused 
all response to the vicar’s advances ; and 
Reuben Fairish, with his ‘‘ Sakes, but it 
caps ivverything,’’ would furnish an all- 
sufficient note ot exclamation. 

So absorbed were they that not one of the 
party heard the footsteps of Hugh Langton 
on the garden path, and it was not until 
he stood within the doorway, and in amaze- 
ment called the name of Billy Trickett, that 
his arrival was revealed. Now, regarding 
the events that followed there is some con- 
flict of evidence, but all the witnesses agree 
about the greatest hand-shaking demonstra- 
tion ever witnessed in the dale, and by the 
dales-folk the record of Cap'n Davie's 
declaration is faithfully preserved. 

All's clear, sir,”’ the little skipper 
cried. ‘‘ You call the roll, and we'll an- 
swer to our names—and we're all going 
t’ stand by.” 

It is also reported that the Rev. Hugh 
Langton denounced the two sailors as a pair 
of arch-conspirators, and further that when 
the party dissolved he returned to Foot of 
the Fell with swinging stride and head erect, 
after the manner of a man who had parted 
with a heavy burden. 
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A PRICELESS jewel is on the earth, 
Which few there be who find, 
Or gauge aright its wondrous worth 
To body, soul, and mind. 


It does not shine a dazzling bright, 
Nor flash with colours gay, 

But glows with calm and steady light 
Throughout each night and day. 


We wear our earthly diadems 
As t’wards the light we grope, 
Encrusted with the precious gems 
Of patience, love, and hope. 


But these will tarnish, fade, grow black, 
Our joys with grief be bent, 
If in our diadems we lack 
This perfect jewel—content! 
Lestie Mary OYLer 



















Workers at Worship 


By T. W. WILKINSON 


| ENEFICIAL as are many of the in- 
stitutions in well-conducted human 
hives, they all pale before the religious ser- 
vice which is sometimes a prelude to, or 
break in, the day’s task. The good which 
accrues from such a meeting is not to be 
measured ; but it is tangible all the same 
more so than many an effect which 
in the workaday world is taken as a 
matter of course. Apart from. the 
spiritual results—though they, of course 
come first and foremost—the moral tone 
of an establishment is greatly raised, a 
sense of fellowship created among the 
workers, and a bond of union formed 
between employer and employed. 
Religious services in works and ware- 
houses are not aS uncommon as suggested 
by the stress and materialism of our com- 





petitive system, though they are more so 
than they were only a few years ago. Big 
drapery houses in particular show a falling 
away as regards gatherings for prayer 
and praise. When the employer not only 
boarded and fed his apprentices, but 
lived with them, and had a semi-paternal 
solicitude for their moral and_ spiritual 
welfare, a morning service was held in 
many establishments. Now the = condi- 
tions are changed, and as a result the 
custom has, in many cases, died out. 


A Good Record 

It is still observed, however, here and 
there. One of the establishments in 
which there has not been a break is that 
of Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams and Co., 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Service began 
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LEAVING THE SERVICE AT MESSRS. CLARK, Ni¢ 


here in 1843 through the influence of 


Mr. (afterwards Sir) George Williams, 
who, coming to London as a “ young 


man from the country,”’ was at once an 
exemplar and a power for good. He 
wrought so effectually on Mr. George 
Hitchcock that that gentleman appointed 
a chaplain to hold morning service for 
his assistants, all of whom in those days 
lived on the premises. This has been 
continued without intermission up to the 
present time. It takes place in a room 
near that in which the Young Men's 
Christian Association—the creation, as 
few people will need to be reminded, of 
Sir George Williams—is supposed to have 
been born, though, in fact, the actual 
birthplace was a bedroom which has been 
demolished. Though attendance is volun- 
tary, the absentees are generally few. 
here is still a chaplain, a City clergy- 
man, who conducts the service save on 
Monday, when it is taken by one of the 
heads of departments. That Monday 
shall be excepted is an old rule-a rule 
Which was formulated out of consideration 
lor the chaplain, who, it was thoughttully 


KOLLS AND COOMB WORKS, VICTORIA PARK 


assumed, must be fatigued on Monday 
morning in consequence of his duties on 
Sunday, and ought not, therefore, to rise 
as early as usual. 

In some big manufactories, also, services 
are held regularly. Of those which take 
place in London most are conducted, at 
least occasionally, by local representatives 
of the City Mission, some of whom do 
much good work in this direction. Very 
few of such gatherings are diurnal; they 
are nearly all weekly or bi-weekly 


At Victoria Park 

A weekly meeting for prayer and praise 
takes place on Monday in the dining-hall 
at Messrs. Clark, Nickolls and Coombs’ 
works, Victoria Park, London. Bright, 
short and simple, it is conducted by the 
Vicar of St. Mark’s or by the veteran 
missioner, Mr. Thomas Dyke, who has 
laboured in Hackney Wick for fifty years, 
and whose jubilee was recently celebrated. 
The meeting opens with a hymn, alter 
which an address 1s delivered, tollowed by 
prayer. \s a rule, nearly 1,000 women 
and girls are present 
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In the provinces, however, services in 
works are mostly conducted by a chap 
lain or, more frequently, a director ot 
an employer himself. They are of the 
nature of family gatherings, to be at- 
tended by all, from the “ captain of 
industry "’ down to the youngest recruit. 
The ruler of an industrial hive shows 
the faith that is in him by doing himselt 
what he would have others do. A further 
proof of his sincerity is that, in some 
cases, the service involves a by no means 
trifling pecuniary sacrifice, because the 
meeting takes place in his time—that is 
to say, it is held out of meal hours. If, 
then, a morning service lasts only a 
quarter of an hour, and the average num 
ber attending be put as low as 500, the 
time lost (from a strictly business point 
of view) in the course of a year must be 
enormous. 

At Messrs. Fry’s Works 


Two large meetings, led by the heads 
of the firm, are held every morning in the 
works of Messrs. J. S. Fry and Sons, 
gristol. After breakfast, at nine o’clock, 
a service for the men takes place in thei 
dining-hall, which, for all its spacious- 
ness—and it is the finest in the West of 
England—is then well filled, those present 
numbering more than 1,000. A hymn 
is sung, a portion of Scripture read, 
another hymn sung, and then back the 
men go to work, many of them doubtless 
heartened by the simple service for bearing 
the trials of the day. Simultaneously, a 
similar meeting is held in the girls’ dining- 
hall, in which, as in the other, there is a 
choir. The singing at both gatherings 
is excellent, and resounds far and wide 
over the part of old Bristol in which the 
vast works are situated. 

Probably the custom of having these 
meetings sprang from that which obtains 
in the household of a member of the 
Society of Friends, where it is usual for 
the head to gather round him every morn 
ing his family and servants and hold a 
short religious service. At all events, it is 
of long standing at Messrs. Fry’s works. 


Family Prayers at Bournville 
still larger, though less frequent, meet 
ings are held at Bournville When, about 
forty years ago, Messrs. Cadbury em- 


ployed only fifty or sixty hands, Mr. 
George Cadbury used to read an interest- 
ing book to the men during their breakfast 
hour. This suggested the idea of having 
the whole of the men and women together 
at a simple service, which was accord- 
ingly inaugurated and held daily for 
many years. Ultimately the “ family” 
became so large that it was imp ssible to 
gather all the members together, and 
consequently an alteration had to be 
made. The present practice is to hold 
three services per week—two for the 
girls and one for the men. Attendance 
is voluntary, but members of all denomi- 
nations are present. 

All the services are alike. A hymn is 
sung, accompanied by the works organ, 
a short portion of Scripture is read, 
followed by a few words of explanation ; 
and then an extempore prayer 1s offered. 
Great care is taken to avoid controver- 
sial matters. <A special feature of the 
gatherings, too, is the singing, all joining 
heartily in the hymn. It is said in the 
neighbourhood that a girl who marries 
is soon known by her neighbours to have 
worked at Bournville, because she sings 
while engaged in her household duties 
the hymns which she learnt at the ser 
Vices. 

From the beginning the services have 
been conducted, as a rule, by Mr. George 
Cadbury. His’ brother, the late Mr. 
Richard Cadbury, used to take his place 
when he was away from home, as Mr. 
Barrow Cadbury does now when he is 
absent. And one of the great facts that 
such gatherings prove—namely, that it 
is possible for men and women of all 
denominations to worship together—may 
have influenced Mr. George Cadbury to 
support the National Council of Free 
Churches, to which he has been from the 
first the largest subscriber, and which he 
looks on as a step in the direction of 
that unity which our Lord prayed for, 
“that they all may be one.” He believes 
that there will aiways be a variety of 
denominations, but that there will be 
unity in diversity among those who own 
allegiance to the same Saviour, when 
Christians all wear the badge by which ou 
Lord tells us thre \ will be known * By 
this shall all men know that ve are My dis- 
ciples, if ve have love one to an ther.” 
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BOURNVILLE GIRLS AT DINNER IN THE ROOM USED FOR MORNING SERVICE. 
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Two Services Daily 

ibably only one firm, 
ily for its work- 
Adams, of Not- 
special provision 
of its employes. 


One firm 
holds two services d 
people—Messrs. Thoma 
tingham, which has mac 
for the spiritual 


and pre 


necd 


It has two chapels one in the works 
and the other in the warchouse. Phe 
we S chapel which 1 thove the gate- 


front of what tor years was 
puted to be the | t room in Eng- 
commodious and well lighted, 
ind is served by the local incumbent 


way, and in 


who 


} 


is chaplain to the Service is held 
in it every mornin 

Phe other chayx believed to be 
nique, and is certan e of the most 
iteresting in the try It is under- 





ground, being bet Messrs. Thomas 
\dams’s warehou the heart of the 
{ ind « seq rtificral light 
h to be used in it the year round ; 
th natural light ters through 
the windows, whil religious,” Is) too 
to permit { the worshippers 
ve ind read ! t Anothet 
tion of thi emarkable sanctuary 

t service has t place mn it every 

or hhity \ 
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Viewed from within, it is more like a 
than a workers’ chapel, 
because, in addition to being appro- 
priately decorated, it contains all the 
usual church fittings and furniture, in- 
cluding an alms box and a framed notice 
relating to the services for the week. 
There is, too, an organ, which was pre- 
sented by the employés fitty years ago, 
stained-glass window, also 
subscribed for by the workpeople, in 
memory of the founder of the firm, Mr, 
Thomas Adams. 


chapel ol ease 


as well as a 


Special New Year Services 

held at eight o’clock in the 
summer, and half an hour later in the 
dark months. It is that of the Church of 
England, with, on three mornings of the 
week, a New Year’s Day a 
special preacher is obtained ; and some 


Service os 


sermon. On 


ot the highest dignitaries of the Church 
have delivered discourses at the New 
Year services and have been surprised 
and delighted at the comfort of the 
littl chapel and the periect arrange- 
ments. 

For twenty years the service was 


regularly celebrated by a chaplain ; but 


now it is taken by three ministers in 
monthly turns. The one who is on duty 
it any given time also visits the = sick 
besides assisting those who need help 
from funds supplied him tor the purpose. 


int side of the Christian 
with the warehouse, 
ely parall led at the works, 
that the visiting 1s 


Phis is an import 


onnection 


done by the chaplain. 

employe e expected to be present 
t the service, and are set a good example 
by the directo who themselves attend 
with punctilious regularity. Many of the 
workers, however, can hardly be said to 


need example ; for, as a fact, the chapel 


hich seats about 600—1s well filled every 
morning, and dor not present a“ beggarly 
uray ob empty benches.” It is a model 
this particular, as in every other that 


Railway Services 


Besta these and other services Io! 
bread-winnet the number is not. ex 
hausted by those of which some details 

eC here ! there used to be a re- 
markable series of dinner-hour meetings 
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these meetings, successful 
| 


seemed, have been discon- 
however, sufficient ser- 

to show that worship may 

© in the largest and busiest of 


CARRY A SUNNY 


a sunny face, dear, 

ever dark the way ; 

sunny face, dear, 

er long the day; 

face will lighten each load, 


\nd will help you over the roughest road. 
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BTERRANEAN CHAPEL BENEATH THE WAREHOUSE OF MESSRS. THOMAS ADAMS, 
NOTTINGHAM, WHERE SERVICES HAVE BEEN HELD FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


industrial hives. The two, except in the 
literal sense of the old motto, Laborare 
est orare, are generally considered incom- 
patible; but they can be combined with 
more spiritual and temporal benefit to 
employer and employed alike. 


FACE 
Carry a thankful heart, dear, 
However sad you are; 
Carry a thankful heart, dear, 
However trials jar; 
For a thankful heart is a boon untold, 
And will conjure Life’s silver into gold. 


So, carry a sunny face, dear, 
And a thankful heart each day; 
Life’s burdens then will softer press, 
Life’s worries slip away ; 
For a sad heart tires at the first long mile, 
But no journey’s too long if you only smile. 
Eevetine YOUNG. 














A Country Corner 


By AMY LE FEUVRE 


Author of ‘‘ Probable Sons,’’ ‘*‘ Teddy's Button,"’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XXI 
“THE PERFECT MOMENT OF HIS LIFE” 
“IT held her hand, the pledge of bliss 
Her hand that trembled and withdrew ; 
She bent her head before my kiss, 
My heart was sure that hers was true.’ 
LANDOR 


Penelope lay on her couch out of 


doors, she had many friends to see 
hei Laurence and wife came very 
ften, and Major Willoughby took to 


dropping in on his way back from shooting 
or from his solitary walk Bruce Talbot 
often to ask for advice concern- 
ing his new house, Sir Anthony had always 
books or and Miss 
Titheridge Visit 
afternoon. 

She told Penelope she had been thinking 
her a great deal, and said quite simply 


rode over 


gvame to brin her, 


Knight paid a long one 


ot 


‘You and your sister art 
I want to know here, and I 
it the Hall. I try to 
She pretends she likes the 
both she and I hate it all, 

Edward 


thankful 


the only people 
dull 
mother up. 


am 50 very 
cheer 

tate of it, but 
and we shal! be 


when marric 


One more visitor Penelope had, and that 
was the little vicar Rosemary had yvone to 
her wood the afternoon he came, so Penelope 
had him to herself She told Rosemary 


that he sat down and talked to her with the 


reatest composure 
village 


him that 


telling me about the 


1 loved to hear, and | 


He wa 


reminded 


I could still use my hands and brain for 
+} m J 
I’ve been thinking, Pennie, that I shall 
le to go amonyst them now as you 
1 to do I should love it, for I shall be 
e to leave you more now that you are 
tter 
Yes, I thought you would,” said Pens 
a | told him you would be ure to ado 
He asked how you had liked your 
London work I iid it wa ufhciently 
rtifying to the flesh to satisfy you 
\ n’t that correct?” 
ye clever, but it doesn’t exactly 


feelin 


stood over her with mirthful eyes. “My 
dear Rosemary, you can’t expre your feel- 
ings yourself or understand them. How do 


you 
volved.’ 


expect me to: The y are tar too in- 


“Well, we won’t talk about them, then,” 
said Rosemary hastily. “I am so glad Mr, 
Paul friendly; but, though he 
had that one talk with me, he still hurries 
by if he sees me out.” 


is becoming 


“I think he never wants to talk to anyone 
unless they are in need of his help. He 
sick list. 


advantage 


came to me because | am on the 
If you him to 


sick-bed.” 


Pennie, don’t be anyry 


ever want to ce 
Rosemary, it is by a 
I ask 


so con 


with me if 
You 
tented and patient and angeli 
that I 
have. 


ucstion. 


you a straight « seem 
altogether, 

found what I 

We can’t talk together much on these 

subjects, but you know what I mean.” 
Penelope smiled. 


“Mr. Paul’ 


chance of not tinding out the truth. 


wonder if you have 


you much 
Yes, | 


have 


ermons don't give 


ee things differently, Rosemary; I 
I can’t talk about them.” 


and kissed her 


for some time, but 


Rosemary stooped down 


ister with tears in her eye 
“TI have prayed for you,” 


“Tres, 3 


being 


he whispered. 
have. I help 
with my helplessness, as | 
know it must be the best 


know you can't 
content 


thing for me. I 


don’t aspire to do great thin Rosemary. 
Every day’s duties are enough for me, and 
if it is to lie still and suffer, it is just as 
much my duty to do so as to hurry-scurry 


up and down the village trying to help my 
neighbours to do theirs.” 
“You are miles and miles above me al- 
ready. I knew you would be.” 
But this little talk sent Rosemary on her 
W th . i nt rt . nd telu rit, 
I n she found her day full enough 
of work to please her She w with her 
ister, dressing her and waitu ipon her, 
till eleven every morniny; then lie would 
ro off to the vill e or to ome ot the 
cattered cott in the outlyu district, 


their 





I 
( 
cr talk and th her sister: sometimes she 
would iny Mrs. Wortley’s kitchen and 
make 1 me tempting little dish for the 
1} valid r for any sick villager. After 
tea wuld take a walk to her wood, 
I ind sometimes do a little gardening there, 
| alwavs be back with her 
na ter befor k. It was a quiet life, but 
ha | Penelope unfailing 
cheerfult nd ood pirits prevented 
) i her from treating her as an 
inv l 
il I don't t pity,” she said to Major 
\ day, “and I am vlad 
er i have not tried to give it to me.” 
‘It w | never enter my head to pity 
I 1 now.” he said. “ Your 
er tmospnhet the essence of sunshine. You 
I remind r new ship being sent across 
l the Atlar | encountering a terrific gale. 
ne lr} iptain w ld be so taken up with her 
t tea tisf ry progress that his soul 
I would be full of admiration for her, and 
pity would be out of the question.” 
\h, that’s nice!” said Penelope, lean- 





“*Your atmosphere is the essence of sunshine.’” 


ing back amongst her cushions and looking 
up at him with one of her happy smiles. “I 
shall think of that when my next bout of 
pain comes on!” 

One afternoon Patty Knight came over to 
see her, and Rosemary slipped away to her 
wood. There was always plenty ot occupa- 
her hands, if not her brain. 
straggling 
appeared on 


tion there for 


She was tying up rose 


when Sir Anthony 


some 
branches, 
the scene, 

“T saw vou come this way.” he said, “so 
I followed you. I have a little book I 
promised your will you it to 


sister; take 


her sa 

“T shall be delighted. You have 
nice little books, Sir Anthony. Is this any 
thing like ‘Confessions of a Restless Soul,’ 


” 


such 


that vou lent me once 
“It is by the same author,” he said with 

a little hesitation in his tone, 

to be charming, then. 


What 


‘It is sure 
is it called 

“*From a Quiet Chamber 

“Thank you so much. We will read it 


” 
















































delicate humor 


' f 
! ot ftancy al 


nd somethin tre 


true and tender running 
thi that would make 
hold out its hands to be 
Ah!” said Sir Anthor 
I could talk as you do 
Rosemary laughed ligh 
it froth and foam!” The 
to one of wistfulness 
1 are such a tower of 
don’t laugh at me Mr 


vod, but he is frigh 
need re not urgent 
I be doing anything mort 
l am doing now? It 


dear Pennie’s misfortune, 
into very easy pastures 


be worker, not an 

The question is what 
b id Sir Anthony, | 
I with reat ravit 
cal to me years age 
tl epistle and camé 


going to be like A 
ir and observation, 
1d sound common 
mg and deep and 
underneath—-some 
the emptiest soul 


made full! ” 

vy slowly. ** I wish 
Miss Rosemary 

tly ‘“ Pennie call 


n her tone changed 


Sir Anthony, I feel 


trength, and you 
Paul, of course, is 
tened of me, as my 
Tell me truly, can 
with my life than 
eems, In spite of 
as if I am settling 
again. I want to 


God wants you to 
king at her eager 

rhe question 
and I read up all 
to the conclusion 
were meant for the 


| circle well as for the mission field 
\r dc uu know what helped me? Thi 
litt Cr of God’s requirements in Micah 
He hath hewed thee O man, what 
nd what doth the Lord require of 
tie but to d just nd to love mercy, 
nd to walk humbly with thy God?’ It 1 
t last requirement that embraces all. If 


we walk humbly, lookin 


for direction, not 


eking to carve out our own live but just 
to carry out God's will day | lay, we shall 
have no worry, no anx no difhculty f 
ny sort about ourselv« id our position 
I think very often the t quiet, humdrum 
lives may be the most fruitful, for they may 
be lived closest to God Himself.” 
\ \ ve or <« i! ( CT Rx cr I 
f nd enth I ept into her e 
ee it! I see ! he cried I see 
I take Yu ( iway so clear 0 
tr \nthor ) I wish I had ve 
l alu when | ne wrong and 
d ntented How you would help 
me! ” 
It wa n impul peech, but Si 
\ I he looked her, had a lon 
to take her into | trony arms then 
there and t & that Wa where he 
lor ‘3 be, at her 1 hand alway t 
love and ide and sl her from all that 
tr bled her He w t hite to the ) 
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with the intensity of his emotions, and yet. 
in his old-fashioned, chivalrous manner, felt 
he could not take advantaye of such an un- 
vuarded speech He must wait—still wait: 
and yet, he asked himself, had he not 
waited long enough?! 
He turned abruptly round 

I must be going Will you be. here 
to-morrow 

| don't know 

I—I may turn up again then. I want 


Perhaps after tea. 


to speak to you 

Rosemary looked at him in momentary 
urprise, but he turned his face away from 
her 

‘ You make me curious,” she said lightly ; 
‘but I shall regard it as an appointment 
Thank you ever so much for your help this 
afternoon.” 

\ll that evening Penelope rallied her on 
her silence and abstraction of mind. She 
said little in excuse of herself, except that 
Sir Anthony had given her something to 
think about Sh ive the little book to 
Penelope, who lay reading it till quite a 
late hour When Rosemary urged her to 
come to bed, she put the book down with a 
little sigh 

It 1s delicious writing,” she said * ory 


very good, without being goody-goody, but 


t scems to bring out all the best of you, 
and make you realise what your possibilities 
ire. It's supposed to be an invalid writing 
minded ont And that 
is what I want to be—not a sickly, senti- 


it, but a most healthy 


mental soul, morbid and introspective, but 


just an ordinary cheerful, matter-of-fact 


endorsed 


This book mak you most in love 
with an invalid lite Penelope went on 
Che author seems to know the feelings so 
well that come over one after a bad night 


or when a fit of the blues descends on one 
It has done me a lot of rood reading it : 
* Well.” Rosemary aid, * ] think and 


hope I’m voimg to be a reformed character, 


i 
Penni I'n ome to be absolutely content 
it last.” 

Pen lope ive i wise” little mile, but 
ud nothin \ll the next d Rosemary 


went about her dutir with a deep restful 
peace in her heart 

Walk humbly with thy God,” she kept 
repeating to herself ind the beauty of such 
ommunion in the midst of her daily routine 


bevan dimly vn upon her. 
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After she had given her sister her tea, she 
walked down to her wood. The sun was 
tting; it was the time she loved best in 


the day, when Nature itself seemed taking a 
rest. As she walked up her green path, 


n 
lahlias on either side of it, and turned 
round to a piece of open ground laid out 
with turf and flowers, she acknowledged to 


yw gay with n gh borders ot hollyhocks and 


erself that her work here, at all events, 
d had abundant results. She sat down 
n a rustic seat under a shady oak, and 
vatched the golden light quiver and flicker 


nder the high bracken and foxgloves that 


most filled a little dell in front of her; 
nd then she started at the approaching 
footsteps, and her colour came and went 
expectantly 
I do wonder what he wants to speak to 
ibout,” she said, trying to crush down 
nstincts of her heart. 


When he gave her his hand she felt awed 
y the set, grave lines about his face. But 


e sat down beside her, and talked about 
he wood, and her flowers, until she felt 
quite at ease Then suddenly he took her 
hand in h 
“ Miss Rosemary, do I seem an old man to 
Do you think of me only as a kind 
fatherly friend, to whom you can un- 
en yourself at times without any fear 
being misunderstood? Or could you 


nk of me in another light? Could you 
willing to let me be something nearer 
1 dearer to you? For that is what I am 
turing to hope you will do.” 


Rosemary did not draw her hand away ; 
only drew a long, long breath, and then 
ery shyly she raised her eyes to the one 
was regarding her with such ten- 


Oh, I am not fit,” she murmured; and 


en she felt herself drawn into his arms, 
ke t | child she laid her head on 
broad shoulder, and not even the tree- 
ve them heard the next whispered 

In the hush of that still summer evening 

woman's highest earthly happiness came 

Rosemary nd to Sir Anthony it was the 

tlect moment of his life : 

Penelope was lying on her couch by the 
vindow t then lownstairs  sitting-room 
when Rosemary returned It was quite 

k, but when with swift footsteps Rose- 

came up to her sister and knelt by 
her sidk kin into her face speechlessly, 


Penelope knew and understood what had 


happened. In motherly fashion she stroked 
her head. 

“TI knew it would come,” she said. “I 
saw it long ago. He had no eyes and ears 
for anyone but you, and he is just suited to 
you, Rosemary.” 

“Ah, Pennie! But am I suited to him? ” 
Rosemary's eyes were full of tears, and her 
voice trembled. “He is so noble, so good, 
himself. Shall I disappoint him, and bring 
shadows into his !ife? I feel now as if 
nothing in the world will ever trouble me 
again if I have him to lean upon; but does 
he not deserve a wife with more grit and 
stamina than [I have—someone who would 
help him and not always be in need of help 
herself? May I talk to you about it? It is 
so wonderful. Yesterday we talked together 
as friends, but as to coming near to him, 
touching him—having my whole future 
bound up with him—why, I never dreamt 
what to-day would bring me! I am shy 
of him, Pennie, but it’s such a delicious 
feeling that I'm going to belong to him. 
And love him I do, with all my heart and 
soul! Its been a kind of suppression all 
this time to keep myself from thinking of 
him, and yet I couldn't help it. Isn't it 
strange that yesterday this confession would 
have been dreadful! To-day it is all right. 
I need no longer be ashamed that I love 
him, but proud and glad. Oh, Pennie, I’m 
almost too happy to live. He is coming to 
see you to-morrow, and he is seeing Lau- 
rence to-night. And now I shall count 
every moment till I see him again.” 

To this confused rhapsody Penelope 
listened with sympathetic interest. But 
Rosemary did not know that when safely 
in bed that night, away from the scrutiny of 
anyone, Penelope's pillow was wet with 
tears. 

The next morning Sir Anthony arrived, 
and to Penelope's keen eyes he looked 
years younger. 

“T feel,” he said to her, “that you may 
consider | am stealing your sister from 
you, but I want you to think that you are 
gaining a brother.” 

‘I do,” responded Penelope heartily ; 
“and I couldn't wish for a better one. You 
don't know how dear Rosemary is to me. 
We have always been together, and I under- 
stand her through and through. I have 
always felt that you understand her, too.” 

He gave a full, comprehensive smile. 

“Yes, she is a delicate bit of mechanism, 
and needs the right touch tu deepen her 
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sweetnt I am not a very young man, 
but ha crept into my heart to stay 

re, and every mood of hers is an ex- 
quisite one to me God grant that I 


} . 1" 


may never fail or disappoint her! 

“Don't expect perfection from her,” said 
Pene lope sagely. “Some of her moods are 
trying, but she is very easily influenced, 
and very penitent when she is convinced 
he is wrong. And if you can only make 
her content with the little things of life, 
instead of always reaching out after the un- 
attainable, I think you will have a dear 
little wife!” 

She laughed as she finished her sentence, 
though her eves were misty. 

“Tt is her enthusiasm and ideals that are 
o tascinating “i 

He could say no more, for Rosemary 
joined them. He put his hand caressingly 
on her shoulder. 

“We have been discussing you,” he said; 
“and I feel 1 am a very lucky man to 
have won you!” 

Rosemary's eyes, as she looked up in his 
face, were deep with feeling. Then she 
said, with a rising blush and a little quiver 
about her lips 

“I hope I shall never do anything to 
make you think otherv 
is that you are a well of patie nce.” 

“How do you know that?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“I have proved it,” she replied. 


vise, but my comfort 


CHAPTER XXII 
“IT IS ALL A DREADFUL MISTAKE” 
“So I tell you plainly, 


It must be: 
I shall try, not vainly, 


To be free."—A. A. PROCTER 
. Wo Rosemary dear, my _ hearty 
congratulations ! It has taken us 
much by surprise Laurence always con- 


lered Sir Anth ny a confirmed hachelor 
Now if I had been asked which of 


1 two girls would have gone off first 
h ha id Penelope—that 1 be 
f her accident; of course, now all that 
is taken from her You are always so 
ich in the clouds—it’s an extraordinary 
thing what a mania men have for unprat 
tical wives! I don’t mean to disparage you, 
! I think marriage will do you a world 
of od It will take you out of yourself, 
and Sir Anthony i ich a very reliable, 


ady man that he will bring the common- 


sense that is necessary to bear upon and 
balance your romantic notions!” 

It was Mrs. Mowbray who was speaking, 
Her husband was out, but returning shortly, 
and Rosemary felt she must stay to see 
him. But every word her sister-in-law 
uttered grated upon her, and she responded 
very shortly to her flow of talk. 

“I suppose it will be a good match for 
you, but he is not very well off, is he? 
I hope you know his past, Rosemary; a 


_ 


woman can't be too careful, and it seems 

a strange thing for a well-born man—a 

baronet, is he not ?-—to settle down here in 

a small house by himself, and be bereft 

of all friends or relations. Oh, yes, I re- 

member, you told me he had an old aunt. 

Well, that will be someone whom we can 

approach on the subject.” 

“You are very worldly wise, May,” said 
Rosemary, trying to laugh. 

“I, my dear? I’m the last person to 
accuse of worldly wisdom. If you really 
love him, and he you, I have not a word 
to say, but sometimes girls who are living 
alone rush into marriage for the sake of 
a home, and I want to save you from that. 
In these days we women ought to be above 
that, with our many resources and capa- 
bilities of earning an income. If you love, 
Rosemary, I am romantic enough to believe 
that nothing else matters at all. What a 
wonderful theme it is! Do you know those 
beautiful lines of Mrs. Browning’s? Let 
me say them to you. I said them to Lau- 
rence upon our wedding eve.” 

Mrs. Mowbray leant back in her chair 
and “adopted a pose”—so Rosemary told 
her sister afterwards. 

“*How do I love thee? Let me count the ways 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can read, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day's 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith; 

I love thee with a love I seem to lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 

Smile, tears of my life!—and if God choose 

I shall love thee better after death. - 

Rosemary wa ilent for a little, when 
her sister-in-law paused for breath; then 
she said : 

“TI know those lines well. They're very 
fine I read a lot of Mrs. Browning to 
Pennie.’ 

“Ah, poor Pennie!” Mrs Mowbray 's 
mind was off on another tack at once. 


and 


Ing, 
rtly 
see 
-law 
nded 


| for 


ver 


Tay > 


bnce 
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“Then she felt herself drawn into his arms, and not even the tree-tops above them heard 


the next whispered words” 
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‘How true it is that one person’s joy brings 


nother sorrow! How she will miss you! 
It will be such a lonely life for her. It 
is the most mysterious visitation of Pro- 
vidence to lay her low like this. What 
does she say to your forsaking her?” 

“I am not going to forsake her. Of 
course, we haven't talked it out yet. You 


are premature in mentioning it. My—my 
marriage is a very far-off event at present. 
I suppose, when I do marry, she will come 


and live with us.” 
“My dear Rosemary, it would be im- 
possible. There is nothing more fatal to 


married life than to bring a sister into the 
to make a third at the first start. I 
seen in my life 
that I have known. 


home, 
disaster follow in 
The husband 


have 
every case 


hates it; he likes his wife to himself. 
['wo’s company, three’s none.’ Mischief 
ind dissension sure follow. Don't you 


ever think of doing such a thing as that, 
And I feel that 
Penelope will be too sensible to agree to 


[ implore you! sure 


No, of course, she will 
her 


ich a proposition. 
lelight in your happiness, from 


And | 


ccustomed to her life 


apart 


own. expect she will soon pet 


one does get accus- 


tomed to everything. You will have to 
find some nice nurse-companion for her. 
She will need someone in that farmhouse, 
he l SO helple 
Rosemary looked at her sister-in-law in 


vague, alarmed fashion. 
I should 
ie said slowly. 
“My dear child, 
ve for husband if 
to let first ! 
would be to 


never separate from Pennie,” 


much 
roiny 


you cannot have 


your you are not 
Don't you see 

him? And the 
more unselfish a man is with whom you 
} take 


say, it is not a 


him come how 


untair it 
have to deal, the le ought to 


him. As 


you 


dvantave of you 


p int you have to settle at present, so don’t 
rry Sisters naturally become separated 
hen they marry It is only your sister's 
rippled state that makes me pity her 
Rosemary got up from her seat. 
‘I can’t wait for Laurence. Tell him to 


come to us this evening. Good-bye, May.” 
She was out of the room and down the 
tairs like a flash of lightning; and she 
walked back to the Manor Farm as if she 
were walking for a wager. 
Penelope was lying out of doors, and 
rallied her upon her breathless state. 


Rosemary cast herself down on the grass 


her side. 
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“Oh, Pennie, I love you! 


I love you!” 
she 


putting her arms around 
her, she laid her head close to hers, and 
burst into tears, 

“Why, what in the world is the matter?” 
asked the surpri ed Penelope. 

But 
suddenly got up 
without 


cried; and, 


would not 
and 
another word. 


Rosemary say, and she 


went into the hous 


Penelope lay still with a furrowed brow 
It was upon these that she felt 
her helplessness so keenly. Formerly she 
would have gone after her sister, and never 
left her till she comforted; now sh 
had to lie still and wait till she came back 


occasions 


was 


to her, and it was an hour later when 
Rosemary returned. 
Penelope looked at her keenly. Her face 


was white and strained, but her eyes wer 
shining with a strange, far-away expression 
was a forced one. 

She helped her sister into the house, for 


in them, and her smile 


the dew was already falling, and _ the 
had tea together in their cosy sitting-room 
Rosemary talked fast and nervously on 


every conceivable subject, but though she 
alluded to the conversation with her sister- 
in-law she did not give the substance of it 
and Penelope, knowing her moods, bided 
her time patiently. 


Later on Laurence came in, and with 
outstretched hands he said to Rosemary 
“TI offer you my best wishes You 


sterling good fellow 


couldn't find a more 
in every way than Tony. 1 can’t imagine 
how you can have bewitched him. He 


always seemed impervious to women before. 
I'm afraid I have set the example, and now 


everyone is following it. First Bruce, and 
now Tony. Upon my word, Rosemary, | 
don’t think you're half good enough for 
him! I hope you'll make him as happ) 


I’m afraid our bachelor 
fast.” 


was youl 


as he deserves to be. 
club is breaking up 

“TI believe that first thought 
when you heard the news,” said Penelope, 
“Now I was overcome 


laughing quite 


with joy 


“Oh, you women! You think marriage 
is the consummation of bliss!” 
. >” 
“Isn't it? Haven’t you found it so 


Laurence shook his head with twinkling 
eyes. 

“Not 
he said. 


compassionately. 


when I stay out late at night,” 
Then he looked at Penelope rather 
“What will you do when 
you?” he asked 


indeed,” was 


she goes away and leaves 


“I shall manage very well 
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the bright reply. “Rosemary will be near 
enough to come over with her housekeeping 
difficulties for me to unravel. It will give 
me a never-ending interest.” 

Rosemary sat silent, looking out of the 
window, which was still open, though their 
lamp was lighted. Her brother rallied her 
on her gravity. 

“I expected to be treated to a fit of 
heroics,” he said. “I thought all girls, 
when they became envaged, felt as if they 
were in Paradise. Isn’t he quite to your 
liking, young woman?” 

Rosemary flashed a look at him. “He 
is perfect—much too good for me. I think 
any woman would be honoured to become 
his wife.” 

“Come that’s better! 

He stayed chatting to them some time 


” 


longer, and when he went the sisters were 
very silent. Penelope went to bed early. 
They had adjoining rooms, and Rosemary 


generally left the door ajar. As she wished 
her sister good-night she said: 

“You won't mind if I shut my door 
this evening I--I feel as if I want to be 
alone. Call me if you want me —lI shall 
hear you.” 

“Rosemary, what is the matter? You 
are not happy.” 

“Yes—I am. I can’t tell you just yet, 
Pennie dear Good-nig ht.” 

She went into her room, and got down 
on her knees by her bed, and, burying her 


face in her hands, spent an agonising hour 
there. Then she rose, and wrote a letter, 
which letter was given to the milkman 
early the next morning, and delivered at 
Sir Anthony’s house an hour later. And 
this is the letter that greeted Sir Anthony 


when he came down to breakfast: 


“DEAR SiR ANTHONY, 
“T don’t know what you will think 


of me I hardly know how to write, 
and yet I have a feeling that you will 
understand me, for you have never failed 
to do so before. It is all a dreadful 
mistake I never ought to have said 
‘Yes.’ I never ought to have engaged 
myself to you. And I write beseeching 
you to forgive me, and wipe away the 
last two days from your life altogether. 
Will you let us be friends still, as we 
were before, but mothing more? This is 
not ha tilv written. I am quite certain, 
quite sure of my own mind. I only 


grieve that I should have been so carried 


away by my feelings as to behave as I 
did. But feelings are deceitful and un- 
certain, and must not rule our lives. 
I shall sever marry. I thank you with 
all my heart for the honour you have 
done me. I hope you will meet some 
other person one day who will be more 
worthy of that honour than I am. Please 
do not think that I could ever alter 
my mind. I am thankful I have had 
the courage to write this before matters 
have gone further. I am conscious that 
I have behaved very badly, and that you 
have a right to be very angry and in- 
dignant. But I know you will release 
me from my promises when I tell you 
that I am convinced I am acting rightly 
in telling you at once of my change of 
mind, Think what you will of me, 
nothing will make me willing to go on 
with our engagement. I know you well 
enough to realise that you would not 
wish to coerce an unwilling spirit. And 
oh, dear Sir Anthony, forgive me, for- 
give me! It is the cry of my heart, for 
I fear this letter will hurt you as much 
as it has hurt me to write it. Do not 
try to see me. Just send me one line 
to relieve me of what now is a heavy 
burden, and do not ask me for reasons. 
I would rather not see you till we have 
made up our minds to meet one another 
on our old footing—that of friends. 

Yours in great distress, but absolutely 
determined, ® ROSEMARY.” 


Sir Anthony read this through without 
a muscle in his face moving ; then he walked 
to the window, and stood looking out upon 
the moor. 

The suddenness of the blow would have 
bowled over a weaker man. Not so him. 
His lips set themselves firmly as he turned 
back to the table and took up her letter 
again. Once more he read it through, 
and now his eyes softened and his lips 
relaxed. 

“Poor little girl!” he murmured. “My 
first instincts were right. She will not be 
easy to win! 

He paced the room: then seemed to brace 
himself for the occasion. 

“But I have won her!” he said to him- 
self, bringing down his hand upon the 
table with such force that it set all the 
breakfast service clattering. “And having 
won her, I mean to keep her.” 

He studied the letter again, and then, 








iving his breakfast untouched, called his 
lo and went out for a walk across the 
moor, there to puzzle it out. 

When he returned to the house two hours 
later he had decided as to what course 
to pursue, but his face looked older and 
more worn, and his step was lagging and 
slow. 

Rosemary meanwhile had lain awake all 
night with wide-open eyes, and when sh 
went into Penelope’s room she exclaimed 
at the sight of her 

“What is the matter, darling? What 


have vou been doin 


“Only making up my mind,” said Rose- 
mary with a smile. “ You mustn’t be angry 
with me. I have made a great mistake, 
that is all, and I have been trying to 


” 


rectify it. 

“Tell me.” 

“I am not engaged to Sir Anthony. I 
have written to break it off.” 

“I am not turprised,” said Penelope, 
trying to speak calmly. “I knew you were 
heading up for some such conclusion.” 
rhen her eyes flashed quite angrily. “ Rose- 
mary, you want a good shaking. You have 


no right to treat a good man so! Your 
many moods are a perfect curse to you! 
Have you no idea of honour? Can you 
play fast and loose with a man like this 
Have you any reason at all for what you 
are doing? Or do you think the grand 
opportunity for renunciation has come to 
at last? And because you have won a 
good man’s heart, and let him know that 
he has won yours, you think you can fling 


his away from you like a worn-out shoe! 
Rosemary drew in her breath at these 
ing word Never had Penelope spoken 

to her so severely, and her words cut her 


like a knife 

“TI think,” she said with quiet dignity, 
‘that we will not say any more about it 
now Let me help you to dress, dear.” 

In absolute silence she waited on her sister 
il, in the same silence they ate their 
breakfast together It was a gusty, stormy 
morning Rosemary established her sister 


n the couch, and then stooped and kissed 


“You have made me very miserable, but 
cannot see into my heart, so, of course, 
you misunderstand me,” she said 
Penelope put her arms round her neck, 
ind pressed her cheek against hers 
‘Oh, Rosemary, my darling, love will 


] ' 


only come once to yor 


Don’t miss it 


THE QUIVER 


You are your own worst enemy. I believe 
in God’s sight Sir Anthony and you are 
meant to be husband and wife.” 

“No,” said Rosemary, releasing herself 
gently from her sister’s clinging arms. “] 
have not acted hastily. I have been over 
twelve hours in thinking it out. So please, 
dear Pennie, leave me alone. After all, 
Il am my own mistress, and no one has 
a right to force me to marry a man against 
my will.” 

With that she went out of the room, 
closing the door gently but firmly behind 
ber, and Penelope indulged in a fit of tears 
—a very rare proceeding for her. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
IN THE BARN 


**I am bound by the old promise 
What can break that golden chain? 
Not cven the words that you have spoken, 
Or the sharpness of my pain; 
Do you think, because you fail me, 
And draw back your hand to-day, 
That from out the heart I gave you 
My strong love can fade away? " 
A. Procter. 


ae that day Rosemary wandered about 
i the house and grounds like a white 
ghost. Though she would not acknowledge 
it to herself, she was in reality waiting and 
watching for a reply to her letter. 

‘It was conclusive, quite conclusive,” 
she said to herself. “ There is no need for 
any reply. I would rather he sent none 
at all.” 

But her heart beat with painful anticipa- 
tion. The day wore away, the longest day 
that Rosemary had ever known, and the 
dreariest, outside the house and in, 

About four o'clock she put on her water- 
proof coat, and trudged down the dripping 


avenue. The leaves of the chestnuts were 
falling fast, and lay sodden and wet under- 
foot. The soughing of the wind through 


the pine wood on her left seemed to her 
like the cries of departed spirits. She 
shivered, and turned back to the house; 
but she felt he could not tace her sister, 
and so she turned into an old barn on the 
outskirts of the farm. Here she found 
herself a seat on some sweet-smelling hay, 
and, chin in hands, looked out at the cease- 
less beat of the rain over the meadows. 
*y ought to be uplifted,” she assured 
herself. “Sacrifices of any kind have always 
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had such an attraction for me, but I’m 
afraid it is only sacrifice in theory, never 
in practice, and I am absolutely and abjectly 
miserable.” 

She may have sat there for about half 
an hour. She heard the cow-boy calling 
the cows in to be milked, and was trying 
to rouse herself to go in and give Penelope 
her tea, when a shadow darkened the 
doorway. 

She started to her feet. Sir Anthony, in 
his mackintosh, stood before her. 

She caught her breath, and stood looking 
at him with terrified eves. 

He put out his hands, and imprisoned 
both hers in his. 

“I won’t be released,” he said; and then 
he bent down and kissed her, and the 
swift blood rushed to Rosemary’s white 
cheeks. She felt paralysed in his strong 
yet tender clasp. 

“Do you think that I did not mean 
what I wrote?” she faltered; and then 
with a little effort she slipped her hands 
out of his, and moved back a pace or two 
from him, drawing her head up like a 
young queen. 

‘I have come for an explanation,” he 

| coolly after a moment, never taking his 
eye off her 

I can’t give you one.” 

“But it is my right!” 

If Rosemary spoke decidedly, his voice 


had a masterful ring in it. 

She looked at him doubtfully. “I don’t 
know that it is. Don’t press me, Sir An- 
thony; | am right—I know I am right—in 
my decision. Please, please go away, and 


let my letter be final!” 

‘Never, darling! That would be an 
impossibility. Don’t shrink from me. _ I 
will not touch you again till you give me 
leave, but nothing will induce me to cancel 
ur engagement. You tell me I _ under- 
stand you. I do, indeed, and I know you 


well enough to hold you to your word. 


You are absolutely truthful, Rosemary. You 
told me yesterday you loved me. That love 
has not gone—it is still there, and I am 
not going to let you wreck our happiness. 
It shall not be done. Now let me have 
the explanation of it, and we will see to- 
gether if we cannot prevent a_ needless 
trouble for both of us.” 

“Oh,” cried Rosemary, interlacing her 
fingers together and looking up at him inan 
agony of perplexity, “why didn’t you write ? 
Why did you come? It makes it so much 


more difficult. I don’t want to give you 
an explanation.” 

“I am afraid I must demand it.” 

He never wavered in his firm determina- 
tion, and Rosemary felt she had a strong 
and masterful man with whom to deal. 

“Come,” he said, after a few minutes’ 
silence; “you cannot be so unjust as to 
withhold the explanation from me.” 

“I have not told anyone.” 

“I dare say not; but you can tell me 
things that you tell no one else.” 

Then in desperation Rosemary said: “I 
cannot leave Pennie!” 

A smile of relief crossed Sir Anthony’s 
face. She saw it and was vexed. 

“Stop! You must hear me. You know 
how I was led up to London and given 
work to do there? It was what I had been 
wanting for months. I was in the thick 
of it. They were short-handed, and when 
I left could not supply my place. It had 
wound itself round my heart-strings, but I 
gave it all up at a moment’s notice because 
of Pennie. I had put my hand to the 
plough, but I did not keep it there; and 
I know I was right in what I did. Pennie 
and I belong to one another; she has been 
a perfect saint since her accident, and she 
cannot do without me. It is my work to 
look after her and wait upon her. Then, 
the other day when you spoke to me, I 
was so full of my own life and happiness 
that I never gave Pennie a thought. I 
have told you that I am the selfish one, 
and this proves it. Pennie was a great 
contrast to me; she was so full of my 
happiness that she never thought of herself, 
or if she did she kept it well concealed 
from me. I gave up work for God directly 
it came between me and my sister. Do you 
think I am to leave her because of my 
own happiness Don't you see that, if I 
have to sacrifice work for her, I most cer- 
tainly ought to sacrifice my pleasure?” 

“T see your argument,” said Sir Anthony, 
with a grave smile; “but your engagement 
to me will not take you away from your 
sister ; neither need your marriage.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Rosemary ; “can’t you see 
that I would never consent, nor would 
Pennie, to her making her home with us? 
May showed me that clearly 4 





“Ah!” said Sir Anthony, with a long- 
drawn breath, “then I have Mrs. Mowbray 
to thank for this?” 

“No, no. I have reasoned it out. She 
only opened my eyes to it.” 











And your sister has not been told that 
she is the cause of this decision of yours?” 
How could I do such a cruel thing? She 
must never, never know 
‘But I think she must. I think it is her 


dus Imagine if he discovered it by accl 
dent, what her feelin would be! My 
darling Rosemary, you are taking a dl 

torted view of the whole thing. | am thank 


ful to have had this talk with you, for there 
is no sensible reason why our engagement 
should not continue You have had a pas 
ion for self-sacrifice for some time past, but 
if I were to let you have your way now you 


would sacrifice me as well as yourself (you 


ee I am very selfish), and you would put 


yur sister in a thoroughly false and wrong 
position I won’t argue now whether Pene 
lope will make a home with us after our 
marriage or not. Personally, there is no 
conceivable reason why he hould not do 
o, or if she wished to be independent she 
could have a little cottage built in our 
grounds. But all this can be decided Mater. 
At present your duty is to nurse your sister 
nd wait upon her, and give me the odd 


minutes you Can spare me. I have brought 


yur letter with me I want you to tear it 
p before me, of your own free will. Will 
you do so, and let this matter rest once and 
“ee 


\stonishment, perplexity, and dismay in 





tur! pressed themselves upon Rosemary’ 
Tac This high-handed way of taking her 


letter gave her a baffled, breathless feeling 
Sir Anthony seemed to sweep away her con 


ive arguments as 1f they were so many 
cobwel And with him standing before het 
nder, but masterful, she felt like 


wax in h hand 
She looked up at him appealingly. 
lift 


‘Oh, you make it so difficult! I felt I 


wa right, so wise in my decision, and 
u have made it appear lite the contrary 

He did not answer, only put her own letter 

n her hand R emal ooked at it then 

with a sudden flash in er eve she tore 
nto shred nd sprang into his arm 


“T leave it to vou,” she cried. “ You will 


have to mar e it for me, but I shall never 


part from Pennie, and if you burden your 
elf h her it will not ber fault. Oh, I 
can hard] believe that | am going to be 
+” 
h in 
* * * + 7 


Penelope was lying on her couch waiting 
for R emary and tea She felt very dole- 
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ful, wondering where her sister was, and 
whether she might even now be repenting 
of her foolish step. When the door opened, 
and Sir Anthony ppeared, he looked 
alarmed Had he come to demand an ex- 
planation of her, and, if so, what could she 
say Her anxious look evoked a pleasant 
mile from him 

“Il am going to stay to tea,” he said. 
“Rosemary is changing her wet garments. 
We have come in tovether.” 

Phen it is all right again?” asked 

Penelope, anxiously 

“Yes, I hope so. I told her I should tell 
you. She had rot it into her head that 
marrying me would mean separation from 
you. Your good sister-in-law had said so. 
So I’ve settled that once for all 
leave And I only tell you thi in case she 
may get a conscientiously morbid fit again, 


with your 


It is better for you to know it.” 

lo think that / was the cause!” said 
Penelope, with round eyes. My poor Rose- 
mary! How I did scold her!” 


She gave a little sigh, then turned quickly 
to Sir Anthony. 

“IT am ver’ proud and independent,” she 
said, trying to make a joke of it “though 
you wouldn’t think I could be in my circum- 


tances! Sut you need not think I shall 
ever come between hu band and wife! I 
have many plans in my head, and very 
bright ones they are! I'll let you know later 


” 


on about them 

“TI am going to be your brother,” returned 
Sir Anthony; “and | have plan too. I find 
from Rosemary that you were the only one 
who was apprised of het idden change ot 
mind, so we will 


dream, and never mention it again.” 


Rosemary came into the room at this june 
ture, looking flushed and a little ashamed 
of herself 

Pe nelope shook her head at her. 

“We won't sav a word about it, Rose- 
mary. I am lonying for my tea.” 

And a very bright, cosy, little meal they 
had tovether. Ju t before Sir Anthony went 
home, Rosemary ipped out into the big 


hall with him 
“Have vou quite forgiven me?” she asked 


es have had hami eral ea <j 

“And so have I,” he id. the twinkle 
coming into his eye “but we must have 
nothing of the sort again, darling; it 1s too 


weariny for both of 
‘I feel.” she said. holding him by his 
t him half shyly, 


coat lapel and looku up athim A 
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half mischievously, “as if I shall never be 
able to have a difference of opinion with 
you. Are you going to dominate me en- 
tire ly ea 

“T hope not; but I hope to save you from 
making a false sacrifice of yourself and 
others.” Then, stooping till his lips touched 
her soft cheek, he said, “I believe that the 
One Who has our lives in His hand has 
broucht together, childie, and only death 
will separate us.” 


And irom the 


deptl of her heart 
Rosemary said 
\men ” 
*% « * 
R« n S en- 
wemel to Sir 
Anthor bre ht 
her I con- 
gyratul tio! Per- 
I t most 
in one was 
that ot M« ses 
Vance 
Ay me dear 

life!” he ejyacu- 

ed. wl n he 
reeted = | one 
mornin before 
beginn his 
work in wood 
twas aiol 


Wi 

Sit ! I 
rek’le« lin 
n tu Vi ( et 

tear ’ back 
I ’ { be 
notnil h a man 

n’ a 

I d [ that 

I Moses,’ 

| ‘ you’m 

per D l 

| y 

a close 

q rte But, 

I ! What 

t have 
tak h 

\ An’ 

wher p an’ 

took to 
Lunn tu I 
he we rt bi 





vool to let ’ee go. He ought tu spoken up 

wance! Well. ’tis auver now, an’ for zure 

‘ee will have gude wishes from I! ” 
Philippa wrote a very loving letter: 


“I have always admired Sir Anthony, 
though I was always a little bit afraid of 
him. I think I realised that he did not ad- 
mire me! But, dear Rosemary, you de- 


serve him if anyone does, and I think you 


“*There be nothin’ like a man a-comfortin’ a maid.’” 























































will make him the sweetest little wife 
in nable. You are meant for a wife, 
lear; you could never have stood that 
London life for long; your glamour and 
enthusiasm would have been quenched 
under the pitiless sordidness of your sur- 
roundings, and I believe, if you once lost 


your unattainable ideals, you would col 
lapse and shrivel up like a_ hot-house 
flower in the open. And Sir Anthony will 
never disappoint you, Rosemary. You are 
a fortunate girl!” 


Bruce Talbot was delighted, and showed 
h pproval of the match in the most hearty 


Major Willoughby seemed as _ pleased, 
only in a quieter way. He very often came 
over to see Penelope, and kept her well 
supplied with library books and magazines. 
Sometimes, too, he would stay and read 
to her 

One afternoon, when Rosemary had gone 
for a drive with Sir Anthony, he found her 
a little bit low. He sat down and talked on 
n his cheery way, till he had won back her 
smiles and good spirits. 

You and I are in the same boat,” he said. 

We're delighted at this match, but we're 

ttle more alone than formerly.” 

Penelope gave a quick nod. 

‘We won't be hypocrites,” she said, “and, 
of course, Tony was your greatest friend, 
v he not? We can't help missing them 

Tony!” exclaimed Major Willoughbv. 
“TI can’t tell you what he has been to me! I 
should have gone under long ago if it hadn't 
been for him! You see, your brother was 
preoccupied than we were. His art 
kept him absorbed indoors. Tony and I 
| € aiway en) ved our bit of sport to- 
gether. We have tramped over the moor, 
winter and summer alike. 1 never came in 
from a tramp with him without feeling both 
mentally and physically braced.” 

‘I should have thought you were never in 

need of that,” said Penelope, sending her 


memory back to the times when she and 
Rosemary had so marvelled at his cheerful, 
alt t dogged serenity. 

Ah, well!” he said with a smile, “each 
heart knows its own failures.” 

\ little silence fell on them, then Pene- 
lope id 

You will not lose him as a friend; he 
will soon return to his walk it is only just 
now he is more absorbed, of course. Rose- 
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mary will not be an exacting wife; she can- 
not live without a lot of quiet time to her- 
self, and likes to get away from those she 
loves best sometimes.” 

“Oh, well, I should be a fool if I ex- 
pected much of a married man’s time, and 
rony has a good many resources in him- 
self.” 

‘So have you! You love sport, and 
gardening, and books!” rejoined Penelope 
cheerfully 

Major Willoughby drew his breath. 

“Yes, I have all those, but ”—he stopped, 
then jerked the words out with mournful 
emphasis—*I’m_ desperately lonely now, 
Miss Penelope!” 

Penelope did not show her surprise at 
this unexpected confidence. She feared to 
startle it away. She only looked at him 
with sympathetic eyes 

“TI know ”--he pulled his collar up, as if 
to recover his slip, then biurted out—“ Oh, 
of course, I'm a fool to talk like this! 
But I know you'll keep it to yourself. 
Sometimes I feel I'd like to chuck up the 
house and go! All these years I've lived 


for one object: to make—you know—her 
poor life as comfortable and cheery as it 
could be: and now she’s gone I feel like 
a lost dog. I catch myself grinning as I 


go indoors, and thinking what a capital 


story I’ve heard to tell--and then I see 
the reproving stare of old Anderson, and 
I sit down to m loomy dinner and tell 
myself that I am going mad! I sit all 
the evening sometime just living in the 


past, and wishing I could have it back 


again to show more love and forbearance; 
and then the next day I make a fresh start, 
and poke about out of doors, and don't give 
mvself time to think; but it always comes 
on again in the evening. I can't shake 
down to a bachelor’s life. You see, 1 have 
known the other!” 

He stopped abr 
her face away that he might not see her 


Penelope had turned 


misty eyes. When she spoke, she was her 
cheery, practical self 


‘It must be dreadful for you, but I be- 
lieve you're made to weather storms, Major 
Willoughby, and show us poor mortals what 


can be done by cheerful courage. Rosemary 
and I always have considered you a pertect 
marvel for pluck endurance ! If I 
were you, I would cram my days as full 


as I could with out le interests, and then 
get someone to come and stay w th me 


Why don’t vou ask Bruce Talbot Between 
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you and me, he’s scraping and saving all 
he can for this new house, and it would 
be a real help if he could give up _ his 
lodgings and be a little nearer the house. 
Ask him to take pity on you. He will 
come like a shot! He would be out all 
day, and you’d have him in the evening 
to talk to. Mr. Talbot is very good 
company!” 

“So he is! Capital idea! What a head 
you have, Miss Penelope! I can't tell you 
how I enjcy coming over to you; and, talk 
of pluck, who shows more of it than you? 
I’m ashamed of myself to have been grum- 
bling away like any old woman; but you’ve 
given me the tip, and I’m ever so obliged. 
I feel a new man already. I'll drop Bruce 
a line to-night.” 

He was his cheery self again. But when 
he had left her Penelope began to solilo- 
quise: 

“He’s a saint, if there’s ever one now! 
When I think what his home-comings must 
have been in the old days, I’m lost in 
wonder! Did he like being scolded, and 





bullied, and worried? And yet, I suppose, 
he must have been fond of her. And a 
woman’s presence about a house does make 
a difference. ‘Desperately lonely!’ Poor 
man! If he only knew how ‘desperately 
lonely’ I feel, too! I shall wish him ”— 
her heart faltered, then she went on firmly 

“a second wife, a happy light-hearted 
girl, with a strong active body, one who 
will make up to overflowing for all that 
he has suffered in the past; one who 
will be able to ride, and walk, and chum 
with him all day long, and in the evening 
lay aside all her energy, and be sweet, and 
sympathetic, and cultured, and through the 
long winter evenings soothe and deaden all 
his past memories by her fascinating com- 
panionship. Oh, Ted, dear Ted, that is the 
kind of wife for you, and no other!” 

Here, startled at her audacity in breath- 
ing his Christian name, Penelope flushed 
scarlet and buried her face in her sofa 
cushions, where she remained motionless for 
a long time. 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. ] 


























QO! ITUDES 2? Surely not. This is 
\? the holiday time, and millions of 
people have just returned from thei 
annual holidays. They have swarmed 
to the sea-coast, invaded quiet villages, 


photographed waterfall and river, and 
surely the mountain has not been exempt 
from the tourist 2 We have heard of 
climbing fatalities, and we know, too, 
that it is not even to climb, 


lecessary 


for the railway takes us to the top of 
Snowdon and many another peak, and 
at the summit the enterprising — hotel 


proprietor is there to give us refreshment 
and even lodgment for the night. Surely 
the mountains are no longer solitary ? 


Yet it remains the fact that the 
mountain heights in all their grandeu 
are solitudes and will always be so 
Man is a creature of the valleys: he will 
admire the mountains, climb them as a 
pastime, but not ive on them unless he 


h ippens to bea goatkeepet or an observa 
attendant No 
is Well content with the 


tory man, a a Whiole, 


plains, Where he 
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and enjoy 
comes he 


business 
time 
will energetically fulfil a certain itinerary, 


transact his 


When holiday 


can 
society. 


or else sit idly at the water’s edge throw- 
ing stones into the sea. Even the creature 
comforts and fare of the boarding house or 
hotel will sometimes play a large part in 
the success of his vacation! 

Still, is there not something about the 
mountain that appeals to the highest and 
best that Deep within us, 
behind the superficialities of our outward 
life, there is an instinct which 
and which has its affinity with the heights. 
The very holiday is a protest against the 


Is Within us ? 


aspires, 


petty trivialities of life. We must get 
away from the paltry commonplaces ol 
the daily round the same old house 
with its humdrum duties, the same old 
street with houses each to each alike, 
the same old journey to olfice ol shop, 


the same small circle of 
with the 
hobbies; we know them 


through, just what they will say and do, 


a quamtan 3, 
business 01 


hrough and 


San mall talk of 








'! tos the A stun ti ways 


AN AUSTRIAN MOUNTAIN SOLITUDE: THREE MOUNTAINS NEAR TRAFOI. 
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heir commonplaces, faults and _ failings. 
How sick and tired we do get of it all at 
;! And then it is that the mountain 
appeals to us—with all its solemn grandeur, 
its ignoring of the littlenesses of life—its 
solitude. We leave behind us the din 
of the multitude, the hurry, worry, and 
bustle of life, with its nerve-shattering 
noises, with its fierce competition, its 
jealousies and strifes, and with the Psalm- 
ist we say, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
What is it that makes the mountain 
solitude attractive to us? Is it merely 
its utter contrast from our everyday 
surroundings, its peace and quiet after 
the strife of the days, the healthy wind 
from its heights ? This is not all, though 
it is difficult to analyse precisely what 


is the fascination of the hills. 


THE PATH UP THE RIFFELGERG, SHOWING THE MIGHTY MATTERHORN, 


FIVE MILES DOISTANT. 
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Let us say, in the first place, that there 
is with all of us the need of a larger, more 
spacious atmosphere than our daily 
routined life affords. We have spoken 
of the humdrum commonplaces of life; 
there is the divine something within us 
that pleads for an opening wide as the 
heaven itself. The oculist will tell you 
that the eyes wear themselves out gazing 
on the same small objec ts near at hand ; 
the cure for the tired eyes is to take the 
distant view, to look up to the mountains. 
All our faculties require similarly to be 
taken off the earth and to come into 
contact with the eternal heights. 

Mountain solitude means, too, the 
repose of self-forgetfulness. Nothing 1S 
more pathetic than our own self-centred 
existence ; what I am, what I do, what 
I may become, tends to absorb my 
thoughts. Gazing at the 
glorious heights, we may 
forget all about this 
little self, immeasurably 
small in comparison with 
the great towering peaks 
that touch the clouds. 
When we get the vision 
of the heights, we can 
enjoy the utter delight 
of losing consciousness 
of the ego. 

Then, again, when we 
have climbed the moun- 
tain height we get some- 
thing we can never at- 
tain to in the valley 
we get a new perspec- 
tive of life. That little 
clwe lling which blocked 
out our light when we 
were close to it now 
sinks into utter insig- 
nificance—it finds its 
right perspective, and 
vanishes. We are 
now able to see the 
geography of the land— 
that great ugly mass ol 
rock, so annoying when 
viewed from close at 
hand, now fits — itself 
perfectly into the land- 
scape. There 1s a de- 
sign, a purpose in each 
hill and dale, which 1s 
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hen viewed from above. 


As with sight, so with sound; have you 
ever noticed how the air of the mountain 
heights {tens and sweetens the rudest 
noises of « isation 2? The bark of a 
{ S 1 whistle of a locomotive, 
heap g and shout of the tripper, 
sul harmonised, even turned 
sweet music, up in the heights. The 
mountal es the perspective to life 
We |] ‘ken of the inspiration 


mountains ; if these 
gs I , should we not be able to 





trace their intluence on human lives ? 
What of 1 men of the mountains? I 
think t t hall find that the people 
ho m mountains their home are 

t as ot lel | remember in Norway 
pressed with the look 

ot awe ; munity on the faces of the 
en a } who lived all their lives 
within { those great towering 
men of the mountains are 

S ) Spy nad it is hard to make them 
()} vse, it 1s possible for men 

1 e amidst the most glorious 


it its leaving any trace 


on their lives. Familiarity may breed con- 
tempt. Others, again, will not be able to 
endure the solitude of the mountain. It 
will drive them to madness. But the 
man who can endure Nature’s solitude 
will be made by it 

What a part the mountain and the 
desert have played in the history of the 
world’s greatest men! Moses, the man 
of God, minded sheep at Horeb. Among 
the mountain passes he acquired patience 
to endure, the power to follow, to live 
alone; on the summit of the holy 
mountain he obtained the vision that 
gave him wisdom to legislate and 
command, The prophets, from Elijah 
to John the Baptisi, were often cradled 
in the desert and the mountain, and from 
the solitudes of Nature went forth with 
their messages of power. 

He Who was greater than all the 
prophets knew well the discipline and 
inspiration of the hill-top. When all the 
village was hushed in sleep, “in the morn- 
ing a great while before day,’ He would 
steal away from the haunts of men. The 
day's toil—of healing and speaking—had 











olten among squalid and paltry. sur- 
roundings. Sometimes their days have 
been passed amid the bustle of the city, 
or in the monotony of a small home; 
vet there has been an atmosphere of the 
heavens about their lives; something 
Which shows they are not as ordinary 
men. They do not follow the same aims 
as those around them; their ways are 
Strangely isolated, as of men who are in 
the world, yet do not belong to it. They 
know the value of money, pleasure and 
ease, vet they view these things from a 
perspective which puts them in_ thei 
right proportion. The things that so 
distress their fellow-men they are able 
to smile at—not because they do not 
feel them, but because they know them 


to be so smal lhese are the men of the 
mountains, those who have had_ the 
vision of the height Chat vision all 


ol us may have; to that company all ol 
us may belong. “I will litt up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my 


help.” 
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Recollections of 


By the Rev. Professor 
QOMEHOW it was very difficult to 


think of death in connection with 
John Watson There are men with such 
in exuberance of vitality and such force 
f nature and such strong personality 

it it is hard to associate death with 
them at all. Soit was with him. He had 
in a pre-eminent degree the Celtic warmth 


» 


of nature, with thi it of sympathy, 
and above all with inexhaustible humour. 
All who knew him, however slightly, will 


remember how he poured out a stream of 
} 


wit and wisdom, and the impression of 
force he left. 

To my mind, the test of a man is his 
riends, his loyalty to them and theirs to 
him. Watson was a great friend, and had 
great friends, but beyond that inner circle 
there was an ever-widening one which 


extended as far as presence rea hed 
He did some work which gave delight 
nd instruction to many who never saw 
im, but he was bigger than anything 
he produced. There are many _ publi 
men, authors, preachers, artists, of whom 
this cannot be said, and about whom we 
feel that the best of them is given in thei 


Ww 


irk 
Watson said of Henry Drummond, one 
that goodly number of his friends, that 
the man was greater than all his writings, 
and this is true of himself. To be in his 

mpany was to be refreshed by some of 
the tonic quality of fresh air. 

It will be in the memory of most that 
he died in Amer! a visit to one of the 
leges of the Middle West. There was 


mething especially pathetic in his dying 
far from hom l { from most of his 
friends even n Ame a Yet it was 
fitting that his death should take place 
America, for | ed that land and the 
per ple, and wa i \ at home there 
He sometimes « lreamed ol v 
{ ettle, and after y visit he brought 
ck to England i with a budget 
f new storie the most delightful 
recollection of tl kindliness of his 
eption He understood America as 


“Tan Maclaren” 
HUGH BLACK, D.D. 


Dr. Watson the Scot 

It was fitting also that his death 
should take place in the larger service of 
the Church, for though he was a loyal 
Presbyterian, as befits a true Scot. h 
belonged to all the Churches, and had 
sympathy with all. Of course this makes 
our sense of loss all the greater. becauss 
he was bigger than a Scot, and to-day wi 
need men of catholic mind. In the task 
that lies before the Church of getting 
broad basis for all good men and for the 
social applications of faith, we need men 
who combine qualities he possessed, re- 
ligious experience, and interest in_ th 
broad affairs of life, and in literature and 
art. 

Dr. Watson was known in America 
mostly as a writer, as comparatively fey 
could have a chance of hearing him preach 
He probably never would rank with the 
great preachers of the world, and ther 
used to be stories told of his early ministry 
in Scotland which are surely mythical— 
such as that an old elder came to him at 
the end of a service and said: 

““Mayster Watson, you are a fine ma! 
but ye canna preach.” 

If there was any truth in that in h 
early days, it could not be said at a late! 
time. It is certain that his reputation fo 
his pulpit work was greatly enhanced by 
his removal to the church in Liverp 
where he did his best work as a mi 

An evidence of his power was the in- 
fluence he exerted on the civic life of that 





preat city He was tlhe oncontormist 
Bishop of the whole district I remembe! 
on one of my visits to him there going 


with him to the installation of a new Lord 
Mayor of the city, and both the man laying 
aside the office and the man assuming I 
were mem f his church. 1 think that 
in all there were six Lord Mayors of Livet 
pool Irom hi conyvrevgatio 


The Ministry of Comfort 
A note in his preaching was a tenderness 
for the “‘ under dog.” Favourite sermons 


ol his, which he prea hed on his last vist 


\ 


‘ 
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to America, were on the more unpopular 
characters of the Bible, such as Jacob, 
Nicodemus, and the Elder Brother in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. One of the 
last things he said in America was that, 
if he had to begin his ministry over 


again, he would preach more comforting 


sermons 

It was perhaps also along the same line 
when he added that he wouid prea h 
shorter sermons. The last time he 


preached in New York was in the church 
of a mutual nd, Dr. Sage Mackay, and 


on leaving the pulpit he asked how long 
he had preached, and was told that it was 
not a moment too long, and that he had 
never preached better in his life. 

“But how long was I ?”’ he persisted, 
and when Dr. Mackay replied forty-five 
minutes he said wearily, “‘ Ah, well, they 


may never lh 
me again.’ 


ing with truth that he was nearer the 
reality than any brutal realism could be. 
The sentiment may be exaggerated, but 
it was wholesome and human, and the 
pathos touches universal chords. 

That explains the immense success of 
his books in America, even although the 
language must have been difficult to 
understand. ‘‘ The lad o’ pairts” is to 
be found everywhere. I have met him 
myself in the colleges of America as well 
as in Scotland; and sometimes he dies 
young as in the story, and the heart of 
a mother is broken. There are local 
“ Doctor Maclures”’ in almost every 
town and village in America, men grown 
grey in service, and winning the affec- 
tion of a countryside. There were many 
sneers at the literature of the “ kailyard,” 
but it showed much sympathetic insight 
into the life of 
the common 








The Interpreter of 
Scottish Life 








JOHN WATSON (“IAN MACLAREN 


people. 

There was a 
fine combina- 
tion of pathos 
and humour in 
his work, due 
to a combina- 
tion of tender 
sensibility and 
a keen sense 
of the incon- 
gruous in life. 
As a man he 
had pity for 
the pathos of 
human life, and 
also the richest 
enjoyment — of 
the comic side 
of it all. 

His appre- 
ciation of the 
grotesque Was 
highly de- 
veloped. I re- 
member Henry 
Drummond 
telling me _ be- 
fore Watson 
was known as 
a writer that if 
he would put 











on paper some 
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of his funny 








would match anything that 
id ever been done for humour. Perhaps 

mav have been an over-estimate ; 1o1 
‘ deal of the wonderful charm of 
Watson’s conversation was in the per- 
sonality of the speaker. There is great 
humour which somehow gets lost when it 
is put in cold print. 


stories they 


i great 


Dr. Watson as Entertainer 

Certainly Watson was the life of any 
company in which he happened to be. 
You were content simply to sit still and 
recounted his experiences, 
It was as good as a play to hear him 
describe with appropriate imitation the 
varied visitors to a busy minister’s study, 
varying from the picturesque Eastern to 
the sturdy vagrant 

Nothing could beat for amusement his 
account of his first night in an American 
sleeping-car, from his entrance in_ the 
middle of the night, his attempts to retire 
gracefully to the upper berth, his comic 
about undressing and again dress 
impossibility of ever getting 
1 in his right mind, the 


laugh as he 


despall 
ing, the 
down clothed and 
ce sperate feeling that he was there for life 
unless something happe ned to release him 

If those resp. nsible for the mght 
arrangements in the Pullman cars could 
have heard it, they would not be so proud 
of their achievements, and would get 

me more civilised way of disposing of 


people at might 1 do not suppose that 
such a ludicrous narration could have 
been reproduced, and there is a_ true 
sense in which we can say that his best 


things were never written 


It is obvious that he was no lachrymose 


saint—we have had too many of these, 
anyway, as we have had too much of the 
foolish solemnity which makes wise men 


here 
on had his full measure 
that there 
laugh and a time to wee p, 
uu do both 


Say, a be Prave for 
fool.” John Wat 
of healthful 
was a time to 


and he 


comes a 


sanity, and knew 


could make y 
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The root of his humour was the very 
thing that made him spend himself jn 
service as a minister. He was the life of 
every company because he was always 
giving out, not standing on dignity, but 
lavishly pouring out himself. The soul 
of his humour was the soul of the man 
One feels this sadly about his untimely 
death, that he worked himself out, and 
though he was always speaking of resting 
the time never came when he did. Yet it 
may be that it is best so, and that he had 
really done his work. We hever know 
enough ever to speak of an untimely 
end. 

One of the last times I saw him was in 
his own study in Liverpool, and somehow 
our conversation turned to this question 
of unfinished lives. I reminded him of 
Sir Thomas Browne's treatment of it in 
a letter to a friend on the death of a young 
man dear to him. He brought the book 
from his shelves, and I read the passage to 
him. He was not familiar with it, and it 
comes back to me the way he was im- 
pressed, and the way in which he marked 
down the page. 

The passage 1s, He that early arriveth 
unto the parts and prudence of age 1s 
happily old without the uncomfortable 
attendants of it and ‘tis superfluous to 
live unto grey hairs, when wu 
temper we anticipate the virtues of them 
In _ brief, unted young 
who outliveth the old man. He that hath 
early arrived unto the measure of a perfect 
stature in Christ hath already fulfilled 
the prime and longest intention of his 
being ; and one day lived after the perfect 
rule of piety is to be preferred before 
sinning immortality.” 

He had too keen a literary taste not to 
apprecl ite such a passage, an 1 | remember! 
how he repeated some of the phrases as il 
he relished them. The passage will always 
be associated in my mind. with Jan 
Maclaren,” and what we thought to be his 
untimely America 


a prec oc1ous 


he cannot be acce 


death in 
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Marietta’s Husband 


A Complete Story 
By MARY BkADFORD WHITING 


““*OD has been very gracious to Mari- 

(, ett said the neighbours when 
they heard of her approaching marriage ; 
and perhap they had right on their side, for 
it was little to be expected that one whom 
Nature had treated so hardly should be 
able to find husband. Short of stature, 
angular of form, ill-favoured of face, with 
dull, scanty hair, and crooked eyes, it was 
certainly strange that any man should have 
desired to make her his bride, more especi 


ally such a man as Pippino, gay, handsome 
and quick-witted, with a voice that might 
have wooed the very stars from the sky 
Yet there was one who appraised Marictta 
t her full worth, and that one was the 
foreign mistress whom she served. 

‘You will not leave me!” she cried in 


alarm when Marietta came to inform her of 
the coming change in her life ; but her alarm 
was short-lived, for Marietta laughed the 
idea to s 


‘Leave you, Signora ’ she said in tones 
of amazement “And how then should I 
keep my _ husband ? There is all the 
more reason that I should stay with 
you!” 

The answer was. reassuring, yet the 
Signora ; conscious ol some dissatistac 


tion. Marictta was a treasure, worth her 
weight in ld, and surely she deserved a 
better fate than this! 


In tl intry that I come from,” she 
said, “‘the husband works for the wife It 
ould be t iwht a shame for the man to 


live idly while the woman provided him with 


mey \re you sure that you have chosen 
visely, Mariett Pippino is a handsome 
fellow, but I dly fear “sy 

She broke off suddenly, for Mariectta’s eyes 
flashed forth such a gleam of wrath and in 


dignation that she was fairly startled 
“You are mistaken, Signora, altogether 


mistaken le §6said “Pippino is_ not 
idle He works hard, but it is work that 
brings him no money.” 

“ Then he had better change it for some 
work that does bring in money !"’ said the 
Signora obstinately, for though she dreaded 
to lose the mainstay of her household her 


sense of right and justice urged her to per- 
sist. 

But Marietta looked at her with an expres- 
sion of solemn pity 

“The Signora does not understand,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Pippino is to be a singer—a great 
singer, whose name will be known through 
all the world. Many people have tcld him 
so, but Pippino needs none to tell him, for 
he knows well with what a gift Heaven has 
blessed him But to be a singer much more 
is needed than to have the gift of singing. 
Pippino is poor; his father burns charcoal 
on the hills, and in this country nothing 
can be done without money. If one should 
go empty-handed to an r:mpresario and say, 
‘My voice is the voice of an angel: let me 
sing in your theatre!’ he would laugh till 
the skies rang again. No; one must go 
craftily, like a serpent in its cunning, and, 
slipping something into his palm, say to 
him, ‘ Let me take the place of one of your 
singers to-night; I will ask for no reward, 
put just to make myself heard!’ Then if he 
is gracious, and if one’s singing should be 
praised, it will be the time to buy a costume, 
and when some opera that one has studied 
is to be given—who knows what may 
happen !”’ 

She waved her hands expressively. Her 
voice thrilled, her face glowed; she was 
transfigured, and her mistress looked at her 
in astonishment. 

And it is for this, then, that Pippino 
means to marry you ?”’ she said. 

She could have bitten out her tongue 
the moment she had spoken, the words 
sounded so brutal, so heartless; but to 
her surprise they did not seem to wound 
Marietta 

“Yes, Signora,”’ she said, with the proud 
humility of one who is preferred above her 
fellows ; “it is for this he marries me. He 
knows well that I love him, seeing that it is 
no secret in the village, and when he heard 
that my padrona was generous and paid me 
well for my services, he came to me and told 
me that he was willing to be my husband 


‘In that way you will have the happiness 
of helping me,’ he said, and truly, Signora, 














there no happiness like that of helping 
ne who is dear to the heart !”’ 

It was very beautiful. It was sacred with 

the blessing promised by Scripture to those 

who give rather than receive. It was also 

seemed to secure 


yet there 


very convenient, since it 
Marietta’s services in perpetuity 
was a shadow on the Signora’s face as she 
watched her faithful handmaiden leave the 
There were heart-aches in store for 


room 
Marietta—that was evident—and her mis 
tress would gladly have saved her from 


them if she could 
It was not at once that the heart-aches 
however. Marietta was married in 
October, and all through that winter she 


worked gaily; doing far more in the day than 


ordinary women could have done, 
ind going home at night to m« 
band’s clothes 
pare his food for the next day 


tire 


three 
nd her hus- 
and pre- 
It was im- 
with a 


clean the house 


her; she 


possible to worked 
light in her eyes and a laugh on her lips, and 
the Signora felt inclined, after all, to agree 
with the neighbours that God had been very 
racious to Marietta 

But these halcyon days were not to last 
Winter passed, spring came, and 
m and her steps lan- 


than 


lor ever. 
Marietta’s eyes grew d 
guid. Ominous sounds were 
once heard in the little pantry: a 
imprecations 
penetrated to the padrona’ 

-words of stormy reproach, of 
braiding 

** You wish, then, to give me your money 
no longer! I know that you received thirty 
francs yesterday, and yet you say that you 
brute 


more 
man’s 
a woman's sobs, angry words, 
unwilling ears 


bitter up- 


ymore than this forme? Oh! 
daughter of the devil! 


have n 
of a woman Bring 


me your money at onc 


Marietta, why did you scream this even 





ing ?”’ asked the Signo ‘] heard a heavy 

ound like that of a blow, and then you 
ried out in terror 

I did indeed cry out in terror, Signora,” 

d Marietta promptly “My husband 

me to see me, and when the cat would 

have taken the milk he threw a broom at 


her, and I feared that the poor beast would 
ve killed 

But the sound tl 
the fall of a broom 


piciously 


I he ard was not like 
ud the Signora, sus- 


‘How it sounded in your ears, I cannot 
tell,’ replied Marietta ; “‘ but the cat knows 
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how it felt, and if she could speak she would 
bear witness to the truth of my words.” 

There was no challenging this statement. 
since it was clearly impossible to bring the 
cat into court, but the Signora shook her 
head sadly as Marietta disappeared. 

May had come, the hot weather was ap. 
proaching, the house must be shut up, and 
Marietta left to her own devices. Who could 
tell what might befall her before autumn 
brought back the foreign residents as swal- 
lows to the land of the sun ? 

Much, indeed, had befallen Marietta before 
Atlantic 
There was a 


her mistress returned across the 
from her far American hom« 
little grave in the village cemetery, a grave 
ma ked by no headstone and adorned by no 
wreath of china flowers in a glass case such 
as Italians love. 

** God has been very gracious to Marietta,” 
said the neighbours as they shook their heads 
wisely. - Pippino requires all her money, 
and it is better that the bimbo should lie 
under the grass, where he need be provided 
neither with clothe nor food Yes, yes ; it 
is well that he was taken away from her.” 

It might be well, but there was a look in 
Marietta’s eyes that went to her mistress’s 
heart—the look that is seen in the eyes of a 
dumb animal that has robbed of its 
young. 

And, as far as her loss was concerned, 
Marietta dumb. Her gay and ready 
speech had died with her smile, and though 
she worked as faithfully as of old, it was 
clear that the spring of joy was dried up, and 
that her life was but a bare and arid desert. 

“Put away your work ; you are tired!” 
said the Signora pitifully, as she came into the 
kitchen one and Marietta 
bending over her needle, the petroleum lamp 
glaring cruelly into her red-rimmed eyes. 

But Marietta clutched her work eagerly 
to her bosom 

‘* There is only 


been 


was 


evening found 


a little more that I have 
to do,” she said. ‘‘ The Signora need not 
fear that I have neglected anything; | 
finished all that she had given me 


before.” 


to do 


But here she was interrupted. 

“Do not speak in that way,” said the 
Signora gently. ‘‘ Have you cared so little 
for my interests during the years that you 
have stayed with me that I should suspect 
them now? What is St 


working at so busily 2?” 


you of betraying 


that you are 










wuld 


ont 
the 


her 
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She gl: 


Marietta 


MARIETTA 


anced curiously at the _ bright- 
coloured satins that lay on the table, and 


“It is for Pippino,” 


been very 


answered her reluctantly 
she said; ‘he has 
fortunate, Signora 


lor months 


past he has studied the part of Figaro, and 


now at l 


ist his chance 


has come to him 


He is to sing in the opera at Siena next 


week and 


if he pleases the impresario he 


will be taken to Bologna and then to 
Florence.” 

And you are making his costume ? ” 

Yes, Signora; we could not afford to 
buy on ind to beginners there is no 
favour shown Nothing is provided for 
them, and those who have already gained 
a foot try all they can to keep others 
back 

“But Pippino has a very good wife!” 


said the Signora. 


Her eyes fell on 


the gay tuni 


>; she 


spoke, and ‘ LW 
that a t was 
hidden Y its 


folds Marietta 


might 

wife, but 
if het 

met wit 


rewart 


failut 
doubt what 


rage and 


} 
fp al 
t seemed 
t litth 
success 
y lor 
tt oitly 
t th 
failure 
that his 
depends 
t ol a 
should 
heart 
th rage 
ll I live 
1 forlorn 
li 
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pr pects 
for no 
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ment would be expended on his unfor- 
tunate wife, and the broken heart would 
not be his, but hers, seeing that in cursing 
her as his evil genius he would find con- 
solation. 

If Marietta slept at all during the inter- 
vening nights, it could only have been by 
short snatches, for what with watching and 
prayer her eyes grew larger and more hollow 
day by day. She asked for no holiday ; 
nor when her mistress offered it to her did 
she accept it with the expected alacrity. 

“ But if Pippino should not want me 
there !’’ she murmured. 

“Pippino will certainly want you,” said 
the Signora cheerfully. ‘ Of that there can 
be no manner of doubt. You must go to 
Siena on Tuesday, hear him sing, and return 
at your leisure on Wednesday. The cook 





“* Called to the bystanders to take me away'’”—). ‘40. 








nage alone for once, or I will have 
u yusin Virginia to do your work, and 
then, if vou choose, you can stay another 
la r two.” 
The Signora is too good,”’ said Marietta 
humbly, but there was no joy in her face 
when she started on her expedition. 

She will be glad enough to stay a little 
longer if Pippino succeeds,”’ said the Signora 
to Virginia; but Virginia shrugged her 
shoulders and tossed her head. Pippino, the 

dmired, the envied of his fellow-villagers 
was not envied in the matter of his wife 
Marietta’s shining qualities were obscured 
in their eyes by the unattractive husk that 
enclosed them. 

Tuesday passed, the hours of Wednesday 
wore away, and the Signora nodded her 
kind head complacently 

The prayers have been heard,’ she said 
to herself 
turn radiant 

The thought had hardly passed through 


To-morrow Marietta will re 


” 


her mind when Virginia entered the room, 
her black shawl draped over her head 

** But how is it that you are going ? ’’ ex 
claimed the Signora. ‘‘ You said that you 
would stay until Marietta returned.”’ 

And it is because Marietta has re- 
turned that I am _ going,”’ said Virginia 
ilmly 
Is Marietta here 2? Why does she not 
ome to me? Tell her that I wish to sce 
her at once.” 

There was no radiance in Marictta’s aspect 
when she entered the room and stood before 
her mistress. Her eyes were dim, her face 
pale, her whole figure dejected 

‘Oh, my poor soul!” cried the Signora 
sympathetically. ‘It is all over—Pippino 
has failed.” 

But the reply was unexpected 

‘He has not failed, Signora ; he has su 
ceeded,” said Marietta in an extinguished 
Voice “It was more than success: it was 
a triumph Pippino sang like one inspired 
He was not himself any more; he was 


Figaro. And when the opera was over the 
people carried him through the streets of 
c 2» 

iena 


She relapsed into silence again, and her 
mistress looked at her with some perplexity 
She longed to know all, yet feared to wound 
her with a question 

But in another moment Marietta raised 
her head and looked at her with a dull gaze 
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that had yet something more tragic in it 
than any fierce demonstration of woe. 

““It was my fault,” she said. ‘If I had 
been in Pippino’s place, I should no doubt 
have done the sam«e I searched for him 
to-day, that I might ask his pardon, but I 
could not find him, and so I came back to 
you.” 

The confidence in her tone, like that of a 
broken-hearted child who yet knows that 
it has a refuge by its mother’s side, touched 
the Signora to the quick 

‘You did well to come back to me,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but tell me what it is that has hap- 
pened. You must not despair. Things 
will be better by-and-by 

But Marietta shook her head 

“No, Signora ; things will not be better,” 

she said. ‘Carried away by my joy, I 


went round to the stage door, and in the 
presence of the crowd who waited for him J] 
threw my arms round Pippino’s neck, and 
when I called him my beloved husband he 
hissed in my ear that I had shamed him for 
ever, and called to the bystanders to take 
me away, for I was a mad woman and he 
did not know me!”’ 

She spoke calmly Her anguish was too 
great for tears, and a wave of pity filled her 
mistress's heart. 

‘But Pippino will return to you,” she 
said, with a remembrance of the apostle 
who denied his best Friend and yet re 
turned to Him with bitter weeping and 
repentance. 

“ The Signora does not know Pippino as I 
said Marietta quietly ; “ but it 
was my fault, and if I had been in his place 


know him 


I should no doubt have done the same.” 
She turned as she finished speaking to 
make up the fire, with the air of one who 
disposes of a subject for ever, and out ot 
respect to her feclings her mistress restrained 
all expression of the indignation that burned 
within. If she could have ordered things 
she would have administered poetic justice 
to Pippino in the shape of a disgraceful 
failure and a sudden collapse of his fame; 
itter, she was 


but, being powerless in the mi 
condemned to read day by day of the 
triumphs of the new tenor, who was followed 
from Siena to Bologna, and from Bologna to 
Florence, by an ever increasing chorus ol 
praise 

Marietta could not read ; but her ignorance 
did not spare her, for though her mistress 
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told her nothing, the neighbours were 
not so considerate. Every creature whom 
she met poured out some fresh piece of in- 
formation, till at last she could bear it no 
longer and remained in the house alto- 
gethe 

* * * + + 


“Tf Marietta refuses to do her work, I 
cannot stay !’”’ said the cook as she flounced 
into the dining-room one morning. 

The Signora stared at her in amazement. 

** Marictta has never refused to work since 


she entered my service,’ she said. 
Then come and look at her now!” said 
the cook, flouncing out again. 

“‘ Marietta, what is it ? ”’ cried the Signora, 
in alarm, as she entered the kitchen; but 
there was no answer. Marietta sat on a 
chair by the wall, stretching out her hands 
to an imaginary fire and shivering with a 
deadly chill that came from no physical 
maiady 

To put her to bed and to send for a doctor 
was easy, but an ill such as this was beyond 
any human physician's power to remedy. 

“She is stricken for death,”’ he said, and 
the S gnora felt that he spoke the truth. 

“Can you tell me where your son is?” 
he asked of Pippino’s mother that day ; 
but the old woman answered her cautiously. 


‘He is going across the seas,”’ she said, 


to a great and rich country where he will 
receive much money. It is, I think, called 
America, but perhaps the Signora knows 
Sti 


‘Ves, it is my country,” said the Signora 
briefly; ‘‘ but I wish to have Pippino’s 
address, that I may write to him or see him 


befor he sails 
‘His address I cannot give you,’’ was the 


prompt answer ‘1 have a letter from him 


this morning—a most beautiful letter—but 
he is leaving Florence, and I do not know 
where he will be. He sends his love to 
Marietta, and says that he owes all his good 
fortuge to her ; but it is a pity that he was 
in such haste to marry her, for there is a 
great lady who adores him, and who would 
gladly give herself to him with all that she 
has. She, too, is going to America. He 
says that she has a face like an angel’s, 
and that her dresses are the envy of every 
woman who sees her. Ah! yes, it is a beau- 
tiful letter. The Signora would say so 
herself if she read it.” 

But the Signora was already far on her 
way down the village street. 

“‘ Marietta, you are well quit of such a 
villain !’’ were the words that burned on 
her lips. Yet when she entered the room 
where Marietta lay she thrust them back 
into silence: before the face of Death 
anger shrinks ashamed. 

“‘ Marietta, I have a message for you from 
Pippino,”’ she said as she knelt down by the 
bed. ‘‘ He sends you his love, ard says 
that it is to you that he owes all his good 
fortune.” 

A smile of rapture dawned on the poor, 
sunken face—a smile so sweet, so joyous, 
that it stirred the very depths of the Signora’s 
heart. A rush of tears dimmed her eyes, 
and when she had brushed them away she 
saw that on the wings of that joy the weary 
soul had taken its flight. 

“‘God has been very gracious to Mari- 
etta!’’ said the neighbours to each other 
as they stood round the grave in the village 
cemetery, and as the Signora thought of the 
deserted wife set free from the troubling of 
the wicked and restored to the child whom 
she loved she told herself that they said 
well. 
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Is England Becoming Less 
Christian ? 


The Question answered by the Bishop of Durham, Prebendary Carlile, Dr. 
Archibald Fleming, Dr. John Clifford, the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, the 
Rev. Bernard J. Snell, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, and Dr. C. F. Aked 
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D® CHARLES F AKED., once of and requested their views on these three 
Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, and — points 


now of New York, is a preacher of com- 1. In your opinion, is England really 

pelling utterance. He is not given to becoming less Christian ? 

mincing his words, and whatever views 2. Are your church-goers decreasing in 
! he has on a religious or pr al subject, number? If so, who are the defauiters, 


those views are expressed with a strength and how do you account for it ? 

of conviction that is frequently startling, 3. Is it the fact that many thinking 
not to say alarming, to those who take and progressive men and women keep 
life more easily than does the strenuous away from church because the pulpit is 
pastor of Fifth Avenue Baptist Chape! out of touch with the times ? 

In a recent sermon Dr. Aked laid down It is significant how many of. the 
the pl position that C hiristianity was prea hers are agreed that modern restless- 
rapidly declining in England. Some old — ness, as shown in the week-end habit and 
church-goers may recall Dr. Dale’s opinion the passion for motoring, 1s largely re- 


that this could hardly be sponsible for non-attendance 
al wae) TD at church. 
i but Dr. Aked’s point seems ios Ka ~ ee 
to have been that whatever yf XY, The Bishop of Durham 
Christianity England | i » \ | Dr. Handley Moule, the 
hic \ Bishop of Durham, acknow- 
ledges the “‘ebbing”’ of the 
power ol Christian — belief, 
attributes it to the de- 





called a Christian country, 


sessed 


was approaching 






Vanishing point at an ala 
ing speed Phe failure of re 
ligious progress in Ameri 


he attributed chiefly to th velopment of modern loco- 


1 ngness of the mone motion, our greater love of 

( to provide fu re pleasure, and the irreverent 

ury on the \ ling of Holy Scripture 

the ¢ | Phey Undoubtedly church-go- 

tel hie lent ore ‘ Yy (including all Genomina- 

of giving a tenth of th ; — tions under the word Church) 

ubstance to thie Lor | 1h ’ At l not a general as it Was 

lact hie eemed to imply even thirty years ago 

I . a ey ent tc ( help of lie Phe defaulters be long, | think nearly 
arch-enemy of mankind equally (in proportion) to all classes 

With the view of d vering to what lt is to be feared that this alone 1s 

extent Dr. Aked experience comeided proof that the power of Christian belief 

that of eminent re ous Workers in generally is at present ebbing, though it 

her I put myself in touch with ce must alway e remembered that the m 


very far indeed, 
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“ or another, be- 
yond the actual 
attendance at 

public worship. 

“Probably you 
are right in the 
surmise that 
many ‘thinking 
and progressive ’ 
people ol the 
younger genera- 
tion have ceased 
to attend wor- 
PREBENDARY CARLILE ship. My im- 
pression is, how- 

ever, that defection among such persons 


7] 1 in one form 
a 


is less than among the unthinking and 
unprogressive Who make pleasure and 
sport their gods, and more or less avow- 
edly live for themselves and the present 


moment 
‘Among dee pet tendencies adverse to 
the Faith we must reckon, no doubt, the 


often extravagant freedom with which 
Holy Scripture is handled by those who 
should at least remember the tremendous 
risks of the least approach to irreverence ; 
the omission, in very numerous cases, 
from sermons of all really arresting pre 
sentation of the solemnities of man’s 
immortal interests, and the supreme 
necessity and glory of Christ, and the 
failure to set a noble and (by _ grace) 


attainable standard of purity and beauty 
in life before men 


“Among the lower and more concrete 
obstacles are the restlessness largely devel- 
oped by modern locomotion, and the con- 
sequent disintegration of home-life and 
loweri f the whole ideal of parental 
auty 1 Inthuence 

Al piritual powers antagonistic to 
God are no doubt at work behind the 
whol itward phenomenon.” 


Prebendary Carlile 


The Rev. Prebendary Carhle, founder 


ind leader of the Church Army, takes a 
more hopeful view of the situation. Mr. 
( ( \ 

I. General Christianity is by no means 
declining in England, and the Live Spirit 
of the Founder is stronger to-day than eve! 


In every forward movement for good. 
“2. Genuine Christianity is not de- 


pendent on Mr. Rockefeller, but on the 
Holy Oil in the good lives of the poor 
rather than the rich. No Croesus could 
evangelise Nero’s household either in 
Rome or Park Lane. 

“3. Alas! the pulpit often plays over 
the heads of the people rather than into 
their hearts. Personal touch is a better 
school than universities and theological 
seminaries, 

“4. The defaulters in the worship of 
God are those who worship themselves, 
their ease, their pleasures, their money, 
rather than living for others’ good.” 


Prebendary Eardley- Wilmot 

The Rev. Prebendary Eardley-Wilmot 
says that he looks with great anxiety on 
the present ways of spending the Sabbath, 
and attributes them to three causes—the 
bicycle, the motor-car, and the week-end. 

“The coachmen who have become 
chauffeurs,” he says, ‘‘ have more arduous 
duties than in the old days when horses 
were used, and as the machinery of their 
cars requires the closest watching they 
are quite unable to attend public worship 
when they take out their masters and 
mistresses. The number of Sunday school 
teachers has fallen deplorably during the 
last two years, and I am afraid that many 
of these are from the upper classes, though, 
no doubt, others come from the middle 


” 
classes of s0¢ lety. 


Canon Joseph McCormick, D.D. 

Canon McCormick is the Rector of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, London, and has 
special and peculiar opportunities of ob- 
serving the influ- 
ence of religion Tae 
on what is com- oma 
monly spoken ot 
as “Society.” 
On the whole, he 
takes a cheerful 
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View: some ol 
the defaulters, he 
thinks, would be 
out of touch with 
any church. He 
Says: 

‘rz. IT have no 
evidence that 


Christianity 1s : 
. CANON JOSEPH McCORMICK, 
declining in aed 
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renerally. In some localities it 


s, but not in others. 
Q) church is full, but there are 
in flats and lodgings and clubs in 
irish who, as far as I can judge, 
enter a place of worship. Probably 


town for Sunday. 
it is possible that some 


out ol 
I think 


ns consider, or say, that the Church 


of touch with them. This may be 

but an excuse; and I doubt 

her the Church ever would be in 
with them.” 


The Rev. Archibald Fleming, D.D 


Rev. Archibald Fleming, D.D., of 

imba’s (Church of Scotland), Bel 

SIOW to atti ute whatevel 

e there may De t t! Indifference 
uthy men and 


Dogmatic Christianit be changing 
| but vital ¢ ty is) more 
pr ul than evel 
If there is a decline in the influence 
of Christianity,’ he writes, “ | should cer 
tai be slow to attribute it to the un 
WI ess of the moneyed classes to pro 
vide the funds. It was not with the help 
of money that the Apostolic Church 
widened its bounds and strengthened its 
stakes nor has any great religious 
awakening in the intervening centuri 
been the outcome of a vast outpouring of 
fil ce; in fact, the order 
l nevitably reversed the 
re 1S iwakening 1S pre 
( nt not anteceder to 
t] utbreak of lhbe 
At the risk of u 
las! ed language, | | 
iy that what ts te 
lar more a iresh outy 
of the spirit thal { eshi 
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a living ministry still always attracts ab- 
sorbed crowds, and the mere multiplica- 
tion at the present day of inquiries into 
things spiritualistic shows an unabated, 
if in some directions perverted and morbid, 
interest in things spiritual. 

“3. Many thoughtful young 


pec ple 


stay away from church not so much, I 
think, because the pulpit is out of touch 
with the times—for in a sense ‘ topical 
preaching’ is too much rather than too 
little prevalent—but because (a) the cleri- 


cal profession unfortunately does not at 
present attract a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of men of first-class mental at- 


tainment; (/) conflicts of ceremonial aid 


distinctive creed too much take the 
place of the teaching of vital religion 

in this respect ritualists and anti-ritual- 
ists seem to me equally ritualistic, and 


sacramentarians and anti-sacramentarians 


equally sacramentarian ; (¢) politics have 
been deplorably drawn into association 
with religion, more particularly by Non- 


conformity in England and Dissent in 
Scotland. When this is the case, religion 
is inevitably discredited.” 


The Rev. Dinsdale T. Young 





Phe Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, the popular 
Nonconformist preacher and lecturer, puts 
his vue on the matter in a nut-shell. 

Phe churele where the evangelical 

pel is preached as a living 

reality are well at- 

tendcd It is because the 

churches leave the central 

truths too much that the at- 
tendances decline.” 


The Rev. Bernard J. Snell, 
M.A, B.Sc 
us is not the time Ifo! 


Chiristianity to despair, 1 

the trumpet note of the Rev. 

Bernard |. Snell's reply, a 

though he admits that there 

is a certain lessel rot publi 

interest in the Church fot 

FLEMING rea that are plainly t 
be see r heard 

I think that the pru ples ol Christ, 

he writes ie more regnant than ever , 

that wherever justice, freedom, and brother 

hood are prevail there the influence 

of Christ 1s tel that the enthusiasm 
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of humat has been learnt almost wholly long ministry in London has had ample op- 
from Hu that His ethics have practi- portunity of studying the question. He 
cally conquered civilisation; that human admits a decline in church-going, chiefly 
conduct is increasingly regulated and with the rich and idle, but finds happiness 
standardised by Him. No: in the thought that the 
this is not the time for ee Christianity of Christ is mak- 
Christians to despair! ited 349 ing progress at home and 

As to churches, I should “| abroad. 

say primarily that they are “T do not think Chris- 
not of the esse of the religion tianity is ‘ declining’ at all. 
of Christ It may readily be I have no doubt that the 

nceive f as triumphing Christianity of Christ is ad- 
without them But as to vancing in this and in other 
your specific question, I lands. It is a mistake to 
think that there is cumula- identify Christianity with the 
tive evidence of a certain churches, real with official 
Sst public interest Christianity. 

1 the hes, and that it a “It is necessary not to 
is largely due to the fact pers ck ak Fame | confuse the forms and modes 
EI : 


that the vocabulary of the in which Christianity ex- 

: : = THE REV. B. J. SNELL, MA, ; . . 
urches has become “‘ sound- 8.80. presses itself with the sub- 
ng brass.”” Put a man in stance. There is’ change, 
pulpit, and did him tell out the truth butnot decline. The agents through which 
im, and if he has any force the Christian ideas and forces are express- 
f character at all he will not fail of ing themselves, and realising the rule ol 
hearet I upporters—tf he osly will.’ God, increase; and the sway of the Chris- 
tian spirit was never wider and stronget 

The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. than now. 

I found Dr. Campbell Morgan so “ There is a decline in church-going due 
busy th a Christianity that is all to many causes, one of which is the won- 
alive” that he could not go into the’ drous fulness of the life of the day; 
matter detail. But as his “firm = another is the inordinate lust for wealth 
belief ”’ wrote that: and pleasure. The decline is chiefly with 

“2 «4 t get into a panic over a_ the rich and idle classes, as it has ever 
phase | tide is always busy ebbing _ been. 
and flowing, and every time it comes in ‘“ Yes, some preachers fail to keep abreast 
a little higher up.” of the intellectual and social activities of 


Dr. Jchn Clifford, M.A. 
ild quote the wise utter- 
Dr. John Clifford, who during his 








the time, and therefore young men and 
women seek the nourishment for their 
higher life in ethical societies and the 


like.” 























The League of Life 


By MORICE GERARD 


YNOPSIS OF 





I LIFE i myster rder founded by 

poor Hagley R i listrict of S 

I i M seT! hom lie is failed to inte 
i l i the I € t aid, Mr. 

i é A c League i) 

try 1 é ay, tt ive a 

I t v ace 4 e finds that 
€ i af na rr 

t A 1 
r La l {i r par 


CHAPTER Vil 


LADY BRACKENTHORPE’S DINNER-PARTY 


cke nthorpe S nner was at eight 
ate 


which he used daily, to be ready for 


ordered a priv motor, 
him 
inv he had 


1 o bh 
paying a) 


Is 


night] t He then traight trom 
EB Court to his root hanged into 
eve ess, and stepped into the carriage 


the treet it a rapid 


pace, t hauffeur being an excellent driver 
before \ 1 difficults of traffic melted 
aw | pace suited Ainslie’s mood ; 
h rits were under the influence of stimu 
lati é t Behind him lay work 
arduou inxlou at times sordid work 
wh 1 undertaken with his eys 
ope but which now and iin oppressed 
his net ! ystem almost beyond endut 
ince Before him |] i different world 
the worl f wealth, of ease, of comfort, of 
ref t, the very antit is of the atmo 
S| Hagle Row Ainshe wa t! 
lit \ the two In t e was th 
livi t of t | ples of t 
Le I} ‘ the ain 1 of the 
Le I te to stimu 
lat 1 sympathy » that the rich 
might for the poor nd the poor have 
thei t lite amehorated and mitigated 
by Sf re lortunate t n themselves 

\ 1 | \ l ‘ er anticl 


to 


| Cl e 4 kenthorpe 
t ( ent timulating; it 
4 t » out ot the Slough ot 


1) 1 into h he had _ felt 


himself 
three 
Phe I eyond that was the 


day 


dance at 


ith 


PREVIOlL 


CHAPTERS 


Horace Ainslic 1 young 


l.ond Phe vner 
} } he t 
1 i he the 
) refra 
or ! c The ‘ r 
" eri g inter 
efor her I t 
ed to the Gerriso al 
the Gerrisons. Hew 


for the first 
How far would the 
of her be 
himself he wa 


tin 


time in 


contirmed 


sketch 
all 


character 


Wa this 


iIntere 


WW 


ee Maud Gerrison 
lat circle 
id formed 


her own intin 
ipression he h 

He told 
solution of 


he had made of het 


tru Did no 


or modified 


} 


ted in the 


deeper and more intimate teelin tir wl 
his 

Behind it all wa another pr ble 1 
days were tast approaching when he | 
have to ive his final decision about tal 
in i t parhamentary candidate for tl 
constituency 


informally 
life of the ] 
ior al 


re 
extended 
few | 


tour 


friends, Mr 


} 
HIS 


If Ainslie 


" Ire vcly ef OI thie 

It was kne 1 that 
nt ember 1 onl 
ow da perhay ‘ T 


be in conflict aln t immediate HH 
would this affect Maud Once a 1 | 
individuality or 1 the centre I 
thou t 

The motor drew » at Lord B 
thorpr hous¢ \inshe w in t t 
to arrive Phe ll drawin it 
vhich he wa ‘ the itl I 
filled with guest vere ta 
talking in litth 

Lady Brackentho ime forw 1 to greet 
him As she did so, 1 ly « ! n t 


turned to look 
the guest ‘ 
other hal 


about as a 


room 
half 
thre 
talked 
Men 


and wore 
curlosity Ainsli 
quality, if quality 


Sic what had 
Ainshe was himselt 
had a cert 





I am afraid I am dreadfully rude,’ Ainslie apologised.” 


ir which resisted all 


e effort ft rber to subdue it, and a 
tinguished look As he walked along 
the treet ittracted attention, and 
ple asked w he was 
“May I int you to Miss Horncastle ? 
You will like to 1] v her, Horace.”’ 
Lady B kenthorpe made the introduc 
tion, after A | 1 made a tour of the 
t vit m he was personally ac- 
it {i 
Mi Hort tle, Dr. Ainslie will take 
In to dint Ile is my cousin, mentor 
[ bB t then passed on to 
n I t I t 
\ \ peaking on some in 
ifte t to t ither, or the stat 
of the road took the opportunity of 
the appearance and 
ter of 1 lady who had been singled 
ur in his company 
i | t | Isr wkenthorp had 
le tl irl ment with some intention 


Miss Horncastle wa past her first youth ; 


he had, in fact, left it behind her some 





little time. She was not good-looking, but 
everything about her expressed intelligence 
and alertness 

“You are wondering 
a little laugh 


I am used to reading people.’ 


who I am,” she 
** Don’t deny it; 


She looked 


said, with 
at him through her pince-nez 

‘I am afraid I am dreadfully rude,”’ 
Ainshe apologised ‘You see, I live habitu- 
} 


ally in a world where we say what we mean, 


and are not given to hiding even the thought 
at the back of our eyes.” 

**T should like to know that world,’’ Miss 
Horncastle laughed ae 


a tonic, a rest cure, after the one 


would serve as 


in which [| 


live and move and have my being Where 
is it, pray ; 

“ Hagley Row 

“Forgive my ignorance; I have never 


even heard of it 

“You Our member is 
dying, after long service to the constituency 
I have noticed that nothing makes a place 
more known to the British public than a 
bye-election.” 

At this moment dinner was announced, 


will very 


soon 





and t ( interrupted It 
was not resumed until Ainslie had nearly 


nversation wa 
finished his up and refused sherry 
Miss Horncastle, while sipping her soup 
taken in the appointments of the table 
the company sitting round it. There 
were about a dozen guests in all, besides 
the host and hostess 

I am very much interested in what you 
tell me, Dr. Ainslie, professionally as well 
as personally 

I afraid I do not follow you.’ 
Ainslie had, in fact, forgotten what he had 





As to the coming election. I am the 
secretary of the Guild of Women Journalists 
We have a good deal to say on most sub 
pecially politics.’ 

So I understand.’ Ainslie closed his 
lips with a characteristic gesture 

Miss Horncastle smiled “You are a 
man, and you have a man’s prejudices against 
women ‘dabbling in_ politi I know the 


tects r 


phrase so well.”’ 

I own to it,” Ainslie conceded 
“May I tell you that you are wrong 
Mi Horncastle’s voice de pe ned as she be 
came serious. ‘‘ Forgive me, Dr. Ainslie,” 
he went on, ‘‘I believe you are worth 

winning to our side.” 
What makes you think that 


Intuition—a woman safest guide.”’ 
She went on speaking more rapidly ‘* These 
al t] days of social legislation betore 
everything. Think of the part that women 
play in social life, and how much of the com 
fort of men depends on u Why should we 
not have r say, use our influence in dealing 
with t e topics ? You are quite mistaken 
f you think we want to leave our proper 
functior There is no one in the world 
Ww t ks more of wilt d and mother 
than I do, although I shall never be 
t rw r mother 

J t that a ve! t tatement, a 
venture into the unsafe land of prophecy 

M Hor tle he ted 


t all I am forty-two; my life 
1 mapped out, and I know perfectly 


what | before me Just I know what 

lie ehind me What I want to see, what 

I t, is the raising of women to the 

Christian ideal, treated among the working 

| is they are among the best of thos 
l f |of 
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working on the same lines myself, although 
perhaps in a different fashion.” 

‘Il am very glad to hear it I felt you 
were a congenial spirit directly I looked at 
you That was no doubt, why Lady 
Brackenthorpe arranged we should go in 
to dinner together 

‘* Perhaps it was that one of us might be 
converted,’”’ Ainslie laughed 

‘Which one ? 

7 on."* 

Are you an arch-priest, then, of some 

new sect ?”’ 

‘*T noticed, when we sat down to table 
that you were studying our fellow-guests.” 

“That is quite truc It is a journalist's 
business to observe 

“Yet I fancy one thing escaped you.’ 

** What was that 

** Look more closely 
people in the room ; cight out of the fourteen 


There are fourteen 


including myself ire wearing a particu- 
lar badge, not obtrusive, or it would have 
caught your eye, but all the same significant.” 

\ pause It was broken by Miss Horn 
castle 

‘“*T see what you mean—a tiny dove with 
outstretched wings ?’ 

‘It is the badge of the League of Life 
Ainslie explained, “of which you might 
say, perhaps, that I am the arch-priest.” 

‘A new brand of Christian Socialism ? 

‘‘No, only the first half—Christian. It 
is a brotherhood of sympathy and helpful 
ness, just as the name expresses, a Leagui 
of Life It has nothing to say to confisca 
tion in any shape or form We want a 
community of feeling, and we believe that 
to be the solution of our difficulties—not 
Socialism in any shape or form.” 

‘*T like your gospel, at any rate It does 
not seem to lack adherents.’ Miss Horn 
astle glanced expressively round the bril 
liantly lighted room hese guests, sh 
knew were to be weighed rather than 
counted, or they would not have been 
sitting at Lady Brackenthorpe’s hospitable 
table 
et 3 preading,”” he said ; 
rapidly At present we have been working 


preading 
quietly behind the scenes.” 

“Is that time over 
The election in Hagley Kow may mark 


a change I am speaking to you in con- 
fidence It is not yet qquite decided, but 


a League ol Life 
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candidate, pure and simple, one who would 
have no other aim or end except the propa- 
gation of the social truths in which we 
believe 


“Will it be easy,’’ Miss Horncastle in- 
quired thoughtfully, ‘‘ to find such a can- 





didate ?’ 
‘Possibly he is already found.” 
] it a secret “a 
Dr. Ainslie iled Before him on the 
lining-table, beyond his unused wine-glasses, 


quare of cardboard, bearing his name, 

Dr. Horace Ainslie.” He picked it up 
ind handed it to Miss Horncastle. 

‘I am very much interested,”’ she said. 


You have answered one question; now 
for another Will any constituency in the 
Kingdom return a candidate who is non- 

litical, a League of Life man and nothing 

hat remains to be proved,’’ Ainslie 


wered quictly 

At this moment the ladies rose from the 
[ will come and see, and perhaps help 

a little,’ Miss Horncastle whispered, 
she pas ed by towards the open door. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AT W LOW GARDENS 


MR GERRISON had kept his eyes open 
‘ since he met Dr. Ainslie for the first 
t nd was introduced to that strange 
tion of his brain, the League of Life 
Gerrison, as a rule, would have passed the 
vhole thing by ot worthy of a moment’s 


ttention, but three things compelled his 


In the first place, he was the largest em 


er of labour in Hagley Row, and the 

vy happened to be the centre of Ainslie’s 

tic ind t foundation home of the 

In the second place, Gerrison aspired to 

entary honours; he wished to re 

nt the « tituency from which his 

th w Anything which had 

t with the nions of that constituency 

t ed | very nearly 

In the t 1 ec, there was Maud 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Gerrison were surprised 

to find what an impr ion Ainshe had made 

their d ter She was struck by his 


personality. He had told her about his 
aims and projects, and she had been stirred 
to sympathy with them. Neither had ab- 
sence made her forget. When the dance 
was projected she had insisted that Dr. 
Ainslie should have a card, and carried the 
point against the opposition of both her 
parents. Mrs. Gerrison had argued that a 
doctor from a place like Hagley Row was 
not at all likely to be in harmony with their 
rich friends in the neighbourhood of Wins- 
low Gardens. Gerrison had looked at the 
matter from a totally different point of 
view. He stoutly maintained that Ainslie 
would not care to come; the doctor was 
much too strenuous to be lured to the West 
End by a dance 

Nevertheless, Maud carried her point. The 
invitation was sent. 

In the meanwhile, the manufacturer used 
his eyes ; he was looking for the symbol of 
the League among his employees. The first 
man he saw wearing the dove, a cheap thing 
pinned conspicuously on the blue overall 
which covered him at his work, Gerrison 
had felt inclined to dismiss on the spot. 
After an hour he discovered that to do so 
would involve the departure of a large 
percentage of the best men on the works. 

The League of Life was popular and ex- 
tending. Daily the numbers increased. It 
did not attract the loafers, nor the care- 
less and indifferent, the least worthy of 
the workmen; it appealed to men who 
were self-respecting, and who consequently 
respected others 

Out of these observations on Gerrison's 
part, combined with the immediate pros- 
pect of an election, came the sending of his 
cheque for £1,000 

But the cheque was returned. Gerrison, 
for the first time in his life, was brought face 
to face with something which his past ex- 
perience did not help him to understand— 
that a man who wished to propagate ideas, 
requiring a considerable expenditure, should 
refuse a handsome cheque, was something 
quite beyond Gerrison’s imagination, 

Iwo, at any rate, of the three members 
of the Gerrison family, looked forward with 
lively anticipation to Ainslie’s appearance 
at the ball. They were Maud and her 


father 

The doctor's motor drew up at Winslow 
Gardens at eleven o'clock. He was very 
nearly the last guest to arrive. 


| 





marene-sates 





Ainslie,”’ 


somewhat 


‘‘T am giad to see you, Dr 
giving him a 


formal shake of the hand she was still in 


doubt to whether he was on a sor ial par 
with her other guests; “I am afraid you 
have been detained. . Most of our friends 
have been here nearly an hour 


‘Iw dining with the Brackenthorpes 
and could not 

‘Then you manage to 
social enjoyment with your 
Ainslie ?’’ Mr. Gerrison put in, with a slight 
sarcastic intonation 

“It is the first 
Hagley Row since I saw you last 


respond 


get away earlici 
work in a little 
labours, D1 


been out of 
Ainslie 


time I have 


ed quietly 
which was 
that 


il-room, as no 


There W in awkward pause 


broken by Mrs 
they should all go to the | 


Gerrison uggestion 


new rivals were annoul! 
\ dance was just over Maud and het 
late partner were standin m the opposite 


side of the roor tacin the door by which 
Mr. and Mr 

Ainslie glanced 
represented wealth, just is the 
thorpes’ dinner-party had_ repre 
tinction Ainslie was interested 


Gerrison and the doctor entered. 
roun Ihe company 
Bracken 
ented dis 


glad he 


had com Hlere was a fr field for his 
energi If he could bi the Gerrisons’ 
fri l to | net, | id) accomplish 
a great deal towards efiecting his purpose 


In all these matters it is lke throwing 


1 St Into a pon t ] small at 
+} Sond } { , ri : 
\ is ¢ travelled 1 1 the room he 
M had noticed his 
ent | | right nod of 
t lor I nt e forgot. the 
J f Lif t fertilising in 
} n thi l's ir e struck 
int te percept 
\ 1 stood out al part from her 
A ther of it nor 1 it That night 
curl | | itiful, with a 
beauty not merely phy 1, but conveying 
t} f t mind tuned 
to t] Shi ressed in cream 
le chain of lliants round het 
throat, and diamonds 1 ier hair, the latter 
ie | t n in othe 


irt throbbed 
i t an unlamiliar, intoxicating 
moment, with 
while the 


fresh 


was playing the first bars of a 
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that facing him was the one woman 
heir paths 
ht already have 


waltz 
who might become all his world 
might diverge, she mig riven 
him he had 
Hie stood quite till looking 


knowing 


her promise to another, but for 
met his ideal 
at her, hardly that he did so, so 
inrush of his own 
Maud’s 


+ 


spreading to her ears, down to her 


surprised was he at the 
feeling A blush began to 
che eks 
throat 

What 
tell-tale moment 

Gradually he 
Maud was not 
been speaking to two or three of the older 


tinge 


turned away 
told her in that one 


and she smiled and 
had his eye 
round the 


worked his way 


dancing She had 


room 

tunding in one of the 
aloon, but Ainslie 
the girl alone 


ladies who were 


recesses of the when 


up he found 


came 


conn she Said 


Iam so glad you have 
giving him her hand 
Phe blush 
returned u 
could not 
not in words, but 
beautiful he thought she was 

“T always meant to come. Did you 
doubt it 

“or. 
thought perhap 

*] wonder whether | 
glad 
as if speaking to himself 

Maud looked irprised “Why 
you be sorry or gla 

Horace Ainshe looked down at het 
his commanding height 

‘You have lured me 
line of life, from the round of 


had hardly died out of 
acl the 
help 


I 
quite as cliice 


which 
influence of 
telling her 
tually, how 


her face 
his eves He 


only when you were so late I 
you had been prevented 


hall be 


afterward ” he commented 


sorry oF 
almost 


should 
from 


away,” he said 


“from my 


my daily duty \ have brought me 
into another world, quite different and 
you have given me a new experience.” 

Is not that ll to the ood he asked 


know thi lage, ‘ All work and no 
Jack a dull boy.’ You must 


‘You 
play make 


relax sometime especially a from all I 
hear, your life i i very full one, very 
trenuou omectime very sad 


later he found himself 
been 


\ minute or tw 
telling her about the 
paying in Fenner’s Cour 
who had been brought 
darkne into the hght 

It seemed a strange story 
tell amidst those 
Maud listened to 
her eycs filled with tear 


visit he had 
about the youth 
back out of th 


incongruous to 
brilliant surroundings, yet 


. / 
it with ympathy, and 













. » 
anne 





“Maud was about to reply when her father bustled up, eager to interrupt their 
téte-a-téte" p. Yo2, 











Hagley 
Father has promised to 
I shall be able to 


better then what you are doing 


I am going to Row one day, 
oon,’ h uid 
understand 
what your 
‘You will let me know when 
answered a 


you are 


coming he hould lke 


to show you round.” 


“You will 


League.”’ 


want to make me a member 
of vour 
‘On the Miss 


by one of our rules.”’ 


contrary Gerrison ; you 
are debarred 

She looked surprised. ‘I thought you 
would be glad of any recruits.” 

Ainslie smiled at her perplexity “We 
do not admit twenty-one 
years of age.”’ 

‘“‘Is that all?” she 
laugh Phen I shall soon quality 

‘Perhaps by that time 
changed your mind.” 

“Do you think I change 
asked as looked 


*T believe nothing but 


anyone under 


with a 


.” 


answered 


you will have 


so easily ?’’ she 
full in the 
good of you,’’ he 


she him eyes 


answered ‘ nothing.” 

‘Good ?”’ she echoed “T believe you 
can te h me a great deal Mine has been 
a butterfly life. Good is, surely, doing 
eee 

I should like to try,” he said, ‘if you 
really think I can teach you anything.” 
You shall.”’ 

The had talked through one dance; 
another vw beginning ‘“* Now,” she said, 
**T want you to become frivolous. I have 
kept my programme fairly empty.” 

Ainslie took it up as it hung from her 


fan. He 
Something told Maud that her programme 
from that moment became one of her trea 


pencilled his initial upon it: 


ured possessions; those initials marked a 
ne in her life 

\ te later they had taken them 
pl ( the poh ed f r among the 
dance Ainshe had a natural eal for 
mu experience in dancing was 
rusty, but Maud kill made up for that 

Cx rable attention given to the 
pall they circled rhythmically up and 
down t iloon Many asked who Ainslie 
wa t Lord Brackenthorpe’s, so here 
his personality attracted attention and 
tir lated inquiry Beyond comparison 
Ma her partner were by far the most 
dist ed looking coupl on the tloor 
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looked on 


Mr. Gerrison with a certain 
annoyance on his face He shrewd 
that his daughter regarded 


distinctly 


was 
enough to see 
inslie with favourable eves 
rhe feeling he had had at Dover, and had 
practically forgotten, now came back to him 
here were several young men among his 
guests whom Mr. Gerrison would have wel- 
comed as aspirants for his daughter’s hand, 
but Maud’s reserve kept them at bay 
Ainslie was an outsider, a crank, a man 
apparently without wealth or position, yet 
with an 


Wors¢ 


him 


assured air, as 
than this, Maud 
favour 


taking his place 
if he had both 

evidently regarded with a and 
appre iation she accorded to no one clse 
Ainslie 


Ihe dance was over guided his 


partner back again to the recess in which 
they had been standing before rhe touch 
of her hand on his arm thrilled him 

‘I shall never forget that—never!” he 


said 
Maud was about to reply when her father 
bustled up, eager to interrupt their /éfe-a-lete 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PASSING OF ROBERT DAWSON 


B TWEEN one and two o'clock in the 
morning Ainslic found himself motoring 
‘ley Row It is an 
cunously silent 
irked in contrast to 


homewards towards Ha 


when 


hour London 1 with 
a silence all the more m 
what has gone before. and what will tollow 
after rhe traffic of the night has ceased to 
be, the traffic of the morning has not yet 
begun 
As he 
thought 


which he passed with a rapidity which would 


drove home hie was imme! ed In 


regardless of the streets through 


have been impossible at any other hour. 
Hie was conscious that he had come to a 
crisis in his life, to the parting of the ways. 


The vision of Maud Gerrison. as he had seen 


her that night, remained a living thing, as 
if she were before his cy even now that 
they were parted \ man of strenuous 
nature, with emotions strong and deep, like 
the water ol on mountain stream, 


Ainslie was not one to love by halves. He 
looked the situation in the face, he gazed 
into th What was to come of it? 

Phere was his lite work, the devotion 


Phat could 


future 


never be 
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abandoned ; it was unthinkable. Yet how 
did Maud Gerrison fit into the picture ? 
Something told him that she was not wholly 
unstirred by a similar feeling to the one 
he recognised in himself. She had shown 
him, in the subtle way which a woman 
has at her command, that he stood apart 
in her regard from the men whom she 
habitually met. She had not, of course, 
even faintly suggested anything of a deeper 
nature; that could only come in response 
to his own reaching out for it; but even 
supposing that Maud learnt to return the 
love he now knew was stirred in his own 
heart, was it likely that she would share his 
enthusiasm, join her life to his in a career 
which was the exact opposite of everything 
she had done and experienced before ? 

No; Ainslie knew that it was not prob 
ible. 

Mr. Gerrison had plainly intimated to the 
doctor, even when he was a guest in his 
house, that he would certainly not regard 
him at all favourably, if he turned his at 
tention towards his daughter. Gerrison was 





not a man given to beat about the bush or 
to mince his words. Ainslie read opposi- 
tion in his eye almost before there was 
anything to oppose 

That did not frighten him, however, in 
the least. The other problem, how to 
reconcile his scheme of life with Maud’s 
wishes, presented a much greater difficulty. 

As he drew up at his own door the ragged 
figure of a boy of fourteen appeared. Ainslie 
knew the messenger and guessed the mes- 
Sage 

“What is it, Sammy ? ” 

* Bob’s worse—thinks he’s dying—wants 
to see you.”’ The sentences were jerked out 
rather than spoken. 

“Jump in,” the doctor directed. 

Sammy Flint, with awestruck eyes in his 
narrow, pinched face, did as he was bid. 
It was the first time he had ever been ina 
motor, and no doubt he thought he carried 
his life in his hands, but Ainslie’s commands 
were law in the slums of Hagley Row. 

“Drive to Fenner’s Court,’’ Ainslie 
directed his chauffeur. 





‘* Bob's eyes travelled from Ainslie to his mother” yp. 004 
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them to 
fhe doctor dismissed the 


Three four minutes brought 
their destination 


with an intimation that he would 


riage 

yalk home 
Been waiting long, Sammy 
[Two or three hours.’ 


Ainslie felt in his 


por ket and produced a 
half-crown He held it up to the lad 


“Is that for me Vhe sharp eyes 
gplistened with excitement 

“Te.” 

‘Gos! Sammy touched his hair, a 
lock of which obtruded from his cap took 
the cou pat on it, and then put it in his 


t v of expre tonishment 
and satis! tion Probably he had never 
handled half-crown in | life before 

Al 1 upstal 

M Dawson Ww tryi to feed Robert 
fron n eggspoon with sor i¢lly which had 
bee ent from the Mission She stepped 
on oO! side to allow Ainshe to pass to the 
bed he 

M Pat \ nd Dr. Gordon Smith have 
bot ( here together ; they left about 
il 

» nod 1 meal ly towards the dying 
man The latter turned over and _ fixed 
Ainslie with h eve large clear, and 
lustrou 

“Ss I lad you have I have bee n 

/ 1 Ol just | k, ¢ I should have 
be } e befor 


Word failed The laboured’ breathing 
] } travelled 
other nd back again from 
| mother to the doctor oth of 


ling by the b 


l 


irom 
whom 


\ lie interpreted thi lance 


Do not be afraid he iid ‘I will look 
after her. She will be a help to me. I want 
a iretaker for my con\ scent home.’ 

Mr Dawson threw her apron over her 
eye ind went out of the room on to the 
] losing the door behind het 

r} moment of parting was near She 
th t e had discounted the bitterness 


of it, but no forecast is ever quite the same 


4c (+t realit 
| beckoned to the doctor to come a 
littl er 
“You have—given m«¢ just-—everything 
life ind faith—and now—her !’ 


THR QUIVER 





Mrs 


towards 


Ainslie went to the door 
had her back 
houlder 


Dawson, 
sobbing him. He 
laid his hand on het 
he said 


** Come,’ he is very happy - 


as been.” 


happier than he ever | 
Ainshie took het 
her into the 


and led 


went to 


gnarled hand 


room again rhey 
knelt 
Not a word was spoken for some minutes 
Ainslie 


landing 


the bedside and down again 


down to the 
Sam’s 


went 
next and fetched 
Mrs. Flint, a woman 
in the school of 


Phen ruee 3 he 
mother 
who had learnt sym- 
pathy orrow 
‘Go to her,’ Ainsh 
pressed a 
that she waits for 


thing in the 


wants 


aid; ‘‘ she 


you.” He sovereign into. her 
hand “ See 


I will 


Ine 


nothing 


come again first morn 


s0b's rone ¢f " she 

** Yes \inshe answered His voice was 
husky there 
the unshed tears of the strong man 


inquired laconically 


were tears at the back of it 
Poor soul! ”’ 

‘Happy soul! \inshe answered 

Thanks to you | 

Nay, not to m« but to the mercy of 

our Lord Jesu 


‘You brought it to li I 

Ainslie turned away and went down the 
rickety stan He valked home slowly 
occasionally answering the salutation of a 
policeman, hardly knowin that | 1 so 
He was tired 

Phe depression of Hagley Row weighed 
on his spirits ; he seemed to feel its corpora 
burden heavy on hi houldet th it 


the sorrow, the sickness, the hungry bodie 


and the comfortl souls of that teemin 

life 
Sleep, merciful sleep, was on them now 
walked 


to try to help them, and found 


while he 


given his life 


sometimes, the hopelessness olf ilmost 
more than he could bear 

He reached hi own door took off his 
hat, letting the cold night wind play on 


his forchead 
The great clock of St 
the hour then it struck three Phe 
tones came as a me e of rest to his spirit; 
they spoke of faith, of hope, of peace, ol 
ultimate 
Robert Dawson w b 


victory ! 

iried with ‘ walk- 
The cemetery was only half 
of H gle y kow rhe 
Dawson, 


ing funeral.’’ 


a mile from the centr 


hour fixed was one o'clock M: 
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supported by a brother older than herself, 
was the chief mourner; MHorace Ainslie 
walked next, alone; behind him followed 
the whole of Fenner’s Court. 

The men were out from the works, and the 
streets were lined with people. The funeral 
evoked universal sympathy, and was ac- 
corded thos¢ igns of respect which the 
working people of England so well know 
how to convey 

Just as the procession passed the works, 
Mr. Gerrison’s private motor was drawn 


up waiting for the manufacturer He came 


out accompanied by Mr. King, his manager, 
with whom he had been transacting business 
in the commodious office which flanked the 
great yard on one side. Seeing what was 
happening, the conversation was imme- 
diately stopped, and the two gentlemen 
removed their hats 


Directly the funeral party had passed 
out of sight, the crowd in the street cleared 
off to get their dinner over before the bells 
ind hooters of the various works announced 
the beginning of the afternoon's labour 

‘“ Whose funeral was that ?’’ Mr. Gerrison 
inquired 

A young fellow named Robert Dawson,” 


Mr. King answered 
‘Why did it cause so much stir ? ”’ 
“Dr. Ainslie saved his life at the risk of 
his own.”’ Mr. King then related all the 
circumstan 


Mr. Gerrison listened attentively; the 
personality of Ainslie interested him in 
pite of himself 


The doctor seems to know the right way 
to popularity Mr. Gerrison remarked, half 
reasticall 
‘Yes; |} ets it, too, perhaps because 
he does not re twopence about it.” 
Don't tel ges 
I t say it if I was not quite 
ir i Mr. King was known for his 
independet ‘“T suppose you have heard 
the last report he went on 
‘What report ’ Mr. Gerrison turned 
on the manager sharply ; he recognised by 


his tone that 
important 
‘You know, of course, that Mr. Main- 
price has been unconscious for the past 
twenty-four hours. The news of his death 


was speaking of something 


may now come at any moment.” 


Yes ; that was in all the papers this 
morning,’’ Mr. Gerrison replied shortly 





“‘T hear that strong pressure is to be 
brought on Dr. Ainslie to stand for the con- 
stituency.”’ 

“What! Against me?” 

‘“‘ Not intentionally, but to bring his ideas 
before Parliament.”’ 

“What nonsense! Do you think he 
stands the ghost of a chance, King ? ”’ 

The manager looked thoughtfully up and 
down the street. He pictured it full, as 
it had been a few minutes ago, of men in 
their shirt-sleeves, women and children be- 
hind them. After a pause, he answered: 

“I believe Hagley Row would go pretty 
solid for Dr. Ainslie, and give him anything 
he wanted.” 

Mr. Gerrison flushed. He placed great 
dependence on Mr. King’s opinion and his 
intimate knowledge of the locality. The 
manager lived in one of the few good houses 
on the outskirts of Hagley Row. 

Although no vacancy had_ technically 
occurred, Mr. Gerrison was already com- 
mitted to enter the lists. All the organisa- 
tion was ready and the machinery in order. 

‘You think Ainslie will agree ? ” 

‘I am not sure. I think he is pulled in 
two opposite directions. What he is doing 
takes up all his time and strength. To add 
parliamentary duties might be the last 
straw which would break the camel's 
bac Saag 

‘I should certainly advise the camel to 
avoid them,” Mr. Gerrison commented, 
with a grim smile. ‘In my opinion, the 
last thing that is wanted is a crank in 
Parliament. The other members vote him 
a fool or a bore.’ 

““] don’t fancy Ainslie would be placed 
in either category 

‘You seem an enthusiast, King.’ 

“If I am, it is almost against my will. 1 
was prejudiced at first the other way ; but 
there is a rugged strength about the man, 
a straightforward honesty. These qualities 
carry all before them.” 

Gerrison signalled to his chauffeur, stepped 
into the motor, and drove away. 

Half-way home he saw a boy running 
along with a bundle of evening papers. He 
stopped the motor to buy one. Something 
told him that there would be news in it of 
interest to himself. The premonition was 
correct Large headlines announced the 
death of the member for Hagley Row. 

[END OF CHAPTER NINE.] 
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By H. F. NICHOLLS, A.R.C.O. 


EADERS of 
4 men and 
public eye, 


Church worship—clergy- 
ministers—are ever in the 
and the popular preacher is 
interviewed and paragraphed until we are 
familiar with his personality, peculiarities, 
and private life. After all, the preacher 
does not contribute the whole of the wor 
ship of the church, and often we receive 
comfort and help as much from the sweet 
music of the sanc- 
tuary as from the 


important organs in different parts of the 
country, and for recital purposes generally 


Gifted with a remarkable memory and a 
fine execution, Sir Walter is well able to 
display the possibilities of any instru- 


ment, and to this must be added the 
powers of expression and intuition which 
mark the real musician. The services at 


St. George’s are well known for their quality 
and eltlectiveness 





words of the 
preacher 

The object ol 
this irticle is to 
give a few par- 
ticulars about some 
of the greatest of 


those who, by their 
manipulation of the 
organ and their 


the 
mtribute in 


no small degree to 


training of 
choir. « 


the worship in our 


churche 
Let us start with 
ne i ir most 


distinguished _ pre 
organists 
WALTER 
PARRATI M.V.O., 
Mus.Doc., of: St. 
George's Chapel 
Windsor The 
ervice ol thi 


DII 











— and all those who 
come in contact 
with the ‘ Master 
of the King’s Mu- 
sic”’ are inspired 
by his enthusiasm 

nd musicianly 
skill. Sir Walter 
leads a busy hie, 
as, In addition to 
his church work 
he is Professor ot 


the Organ at the 
Royal College of 
Musi 
well-known organ- 
ists have had the 
advantage of his 


where many 


and was 
chosen to succeed 
Sir Hubert Parry 
as Professor ot 
Musi at Ox 
ford 
The 
ot Organists 
claims him as their 
President, and the 


University 
Royal College 


also 





musi¢ al 


M Various 
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function t the Court are under his con- 
trol. Sir Walter Parratt has an attractive 
al 


personality genial disposition, and 


outside his musical activities finds pleasure 
in playing chi in which he also displays 
much ingenuity and skill 

Sir FREDE! ; Bripce, M.V.O., M.A.., 


Mus.Doc., « Westminster Abbey, is one of 
the best-known musicians of the day, and 
is notable for the versatility of his gifts in 
the various departments of musical life and 
work As organist and master of the 
choristers at the Abbey he has been called 
upon to fulfil many important duties, the 


most prominent of which was the conduct 
of the musi t the King's Coronation. The 
music in tl venerable building has alwWays 
been of ! order, and the best traditions 
of our Chur music are well maintained, 
Sir Fredericl done much to encourage 

org 1 and his influence at 
the Royal Coll f Organists, of which he 

past Pr t, has been very marked. 
Some ors t { the day are perhaps rather 
one-sided their work, but the Abbey 
organist 1 rilliant exception to this. 
As Profe t London University and 
(sre mi ¢ ce, Conductor of the Royal 
Choral Socict Chairman of the Board of 
rrinity ¢ | of Musi teacher, lecturer, 


Irederick Bridge has 
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SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


shown himself a man of many parts and well 
able to fulfil these multifarious duties. Sir 
Frederick is also a renowned humorist, 
and is well known in public and private life 
for his wit and wisdom \ man of genial 
disposition, boundless energy, and indomit 
able persevcr ines he may well be a 
worthy example flor our young organists 
to emulat 

St. Paul's Cathedral is a well-known land- 
mark in the great metropolis and it is 
fitting that its musician-in-chicf should be 
a man of sterling quality and eminent 
musical gifts. Sir GeorGre Martin, M.V.O., 
Mus.Doc., was appointed organist in the 
year 1888, in succession to Sir John Stainer. 
The music in this stately pile had been 
gradually raised to a high level during the 
time of Attwood, Goss, and Stainer, especi 
ally the latter, and under the control of Si 
George Martin this has been well continued, 
and is to-day tully worthy of our premiet 
cathedral Many important musical func- 
tions and services have been held from time 
to time, notably the late Queen's Diamond 
Jubilee service, when Sir George conducted 
the musical arrangements with great care and 
judgment. The organ is a fine specimen 
of the builder's art, and its noble tone is 
well heard in solo pieces and accompani- 
ments through the skill of the master hand 
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a 
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Martin is a 
man of retiring disposition, but is doing 
good work for the art of organ playing, and 
ig a Church composer and arranger of much 
has proved himself a highly 


Sir George 


organ 
cultured musician. 

The name of Dr. A. L. Peace, both as 
Church organist and recitalist, isa prominent 
gne, and many organ lovers journey to St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, to hear this capable 
and brilliant performer. Dr 
born in Huddersfield, and was something of 


music 


Peace was 


a musical prodigy, 
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in Glasgow Cathedral, because the eminent 
organist would be sure to take it as a per- 
sonal compliment. 

An organist of Tepute is 
found in the person of Mr. GEORGE RIsELEy, 
who is Bristol’s most prominent and cap- 
able musician. A previous chorister in the 
cathedral, and for many years its organist, 
Mr. Riseley has taken an important part 
in this department of musical effort, but it 
is at the Colston Hall, where a fine organ is 
that his principal work has been 
and his in- 
fluence upon the 


considerable 


installed, 
done 





as quite early in — 
life he showed = 
special musical ap- 
titude He 
appointed organist 
of the parish church 
of Holmfirth at the 


was 


early age of nine 
years and so began 
his musical career. 
After filling several 
other appointments 


near home he went 
to Glasgow in 186s, 
and 


sively organist of 


was 


lrinity Congrega- 





—_—_____, 
various musical or- 


most 
felt 
have 
any of 
periormances 


ranisations 
strongly 
who 
attended 
the 
of this eminent re- 
citalist 
to his 


Those 


testily 
complete 


can 
mastery of the in- 
strument and to a 


rare and keen judg- 


ment in interpret- 
Ing various Compo- 
sitions This has 
been attained by 


much careful study 


and 
no point of detail, 
whether in the com 


practice, and 


position or organ 
is ever 


Mr 
is also w ell 


registering 
ove rlooked 


Kiseley 








tional Church, St 
John’s Episcopal 
Church Maxwell 
paris! hurch, and 
Hillhead parish 
church In 1879 
he 5 pp inted 
to Glasgow Cathe 
dral iere he re- 
mained till 186 ice ee ae 
en | ucceeded 


did excellent organ work in Glasgow 
nd district, his recitals doing much to 
break down the Scotch prejudice against the 


being in way both 


every 





and educative 4 man ol 

ament, keenness of purpose, 

! enthusiasm, he has made 

ind done much for the art of 

he is so able an exponent 

proved a tempting bait to 

| and in this connection it 1s 

said that the late Rev. A. K. H. Boyd stated 
that he would never think of giving out the 
hymn Peace, Perfect Peace to be sung 








known as a Cele- 


¥ HALL, BRISTOL brated conductor, 

and for many years 

has controlled the destinies of various 
musical organisations Among these may 


be mentioned the Orpheus Society, Bristol 
Choral Society, Instrumentalists’ Society, 
and notably the Triennial Festival, which of 
late years has been placed under his care 
with The knowledge 
thus obtained of the orchestra and its possi- 
bilities has undoubtedly been of great help 


( ONSple uUuoUS SUCCESS 


to him in his organ recital work. Mr 
Riscley has attained to his present posl- 
tion through much hard work and In 


domitabl and has done much 
to foster the love oft good music in this city 


of the West 


} rsevcrance 
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PEACE AT T. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


The last name to be mentioned in this brief 
article is by no means the least worthy, as 
Mr. ALFRED HOLLINs, the celebrated blind 
organist, is a man of exceptional gifts, both 
in memory and execution, though deprived 


of such an important faculty. Yorkshire 


has produced many distinguished organists, 


luding Sir Walter Parratt and 
Dr. Peace, and it has the credit 


f producing Mr. Hollins, who was 

rn in Hull in 1865 In tender 
years he showed much musical 
ability, and t the age of nine 


entered the Wilberforce Institution 
for the Blind at York, where he 


received musical training from 
Mr. William Barnby, a brother ol 
the late Sir Joseph Barnby Later 
on he w sent to the Royal 
Normal College t I pper Nor- 
wood, where he studied first the 
piano and fterwards the organ 


inder Dr. |] J. Hopkins, of the 
Temple Church In this latter 

bject her e rapid strides, and 
on showed his preference and 
iptitude for the king of instru- 
ments Mi Hollins displayed 
ial gift for registering and 
ombination, and his fin 
taste in that direction never failed 
him The Principal of Norwood 
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College wished him to become 
a pianist, but, though Mr. Hollins 
excelled much in this direction, the 
organ was his favourite instrument. 
His first appointment was at St. 
John’s, Redhill, Surrey, where he 
remained four years, and then 
passed to St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Norwood, where nine happy 
years were spent. Following this, 
he proceeded to his present ap- 
pointment at Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, where he is held in high 
esteem for his personal worth and 
musical gifts. One important fea- 
ture in Mr. Hollins’ work is his mar- 
vellous memory, which has proved 
equal to any occasion, even to 
memorising the contents of various 
Hyminals and Psalters. Mr. Hollins 
has travelled far and wide as a 
recitalist, journeying as far as 
America, Australia, and South 
Africa, and always with much suc- 
cess; indeed, the tour in this latter 
country was a veritable triumph. 

Many organists are familiar with this 
gifted musician through his own composi- 
tions, which are all exceedingly effective 
and which are frequently to be found 
in recital programmes. 





MR. ALFREDO HOLLINS, THE BLIND ORGANIST, AT ST, GEORGE'S 


UNITED FREE CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 
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Jim the Baboon 


A Complete Story 


By BEATRICE ROSENTHAL 


y day 


Say 
sell if it is 


1 
Sou 
LLA 
’ al 
jou 
re I trust 
| . t 
ymptom 
your mot! 


during 


rdingly 


alte! 


trom Cx Barbara ly1 
waitin 

Ope it quick, Syb, and 
coffee ! cried Stella, my 


she’s ( 
declared Ted, 
is porridge 


mother 


The letter was as follows: 


CT 


mother 


ll mi 
youngest sister. 


oming 


and to be. J trust Edward has no dangerous 


tzerland that pets this time. If I do not he ir trom vou 
find a letter to the contrary, you may expect me on 
n the table Thursday by the train arriving 4.45 at 


Kingsworth Junction, where, no doubt 


ike the one of you will meet me 


Your attectio1 


ite 


9AARBARA SYBILLA 


Cousin 


CHEWSTER.’ 
ee I should prefer the second 


the 


pare 


room—the one with blue linen blind, 


1 sty . 
1 before al tonic 


and am taking a spect cocoa for 
| broke the breakfast, which I will bring with me, 
with and instruct Ann how to prepare. Be 
it to adorn ure to give Edward my message 
al ra We all laughed as I put down the letter 
ll his octo And the poor little snake was perfectly 
harmless That was the joke of it red 
Read it out roared “Shall you ever forget her yell 
as he popped his head out of the drawer ? 
Poor little chappie, he didn't ve the 
shock She's not given lo tice 
r to-morrow's Thursda Syvb. you'd better 
wn Fill send her a wire to til on the 
premist It'll set | l at rest 
I think I had bett I said 
have now “* But it about | ked Kh i 
the S$ ; Is that ho t! t 1 you tural 
t the healtl history, young ‘un Ped When 
e beneficial I went to school [ | | that me crs 
ef sojourn of the simian fanuly rupeds 
disappear. * You know that ls, except het 
that | might own little dog, get nerves,” | 
ce from Stella, pour out t ‘And the 
coming letter wild t I call Jim a 
vild creature,’ ¢ t . | 
irs brother Oh, rot brol I yuld 
South speak Jur fe ¢ locked up in 
I trust that the coach ‘ t end 1 of 
t no reptiles his existe () t t tf at or 
ill never and tell her | . playful 
( taying baboon | t il Bright 
the occasion cheme! 
und a recent I retlected C rbara Chewster 
ighbourhood is we all called h tant cousin of 
of opinion mothe She w n elderly widow lady 
t ht th ymewhat old-fashioned way but 
ilised nee father’s death had been very good 


she 


It wa 





who was paying 
t] 


Platz, whet 
Mother had 
everything 


1 nt ] 
sn wanted 





T 


TX 
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for Evie to go to Davos 
doctors had ordered her. 
me to be sure to arrange 
for Cousin Barbara, if 
ne, and I felt we ought 
off if it could possibly be 


of course, with Ted at home, 


1 the holidays, we should 
much jollier time by our- 


other, an engineer in 
on leave for a couple of 
an ardent naturalist, 
bringing back live speci- 
hat embarrassing nature. 
at home it had been a 
he carried about in his 
ture was nearly a yard 


ving ’’ to look at, as Ann, 


id But Ted assured us it 


is a kitten. One afternoon 


d to slip it into mother’s 


the drawing-room, and, as 


arms of fearful strength, and a huge puffy 
face, framed in a mane of shaggy hair. 

Ted seemed to understand the peculiar 
sounds it made, and had quite a wonderful 
way of controlling it. He kept it in the 
coach-house, a long chain attached to its 
collar made fast to a staple in the wall. 
Stella and I used to go in there sometimes 
to watch him feed it, and take offerings of 
bananas and an _ occasional egg, which 
Jim would store away in the pouch in 
his mouth, and bring out afterwards and 
crack and suck. Ted used to declare that 
his fierceness was all play, he was very 
good-humoured really. But, as Richards, 
our gardener, said, ‘‘he was a rum sort o’ 
hobby.”’ 

“TI think it would be very awkward to put 
Cousin Barbara off, as she seems to want 
to come,” I said, and we held a family 
council over the marmalade. 

“Couldn't Jim be sent away somewhere 
for the time?” suggested Stella. This 
seemed a good 
notion, and 

















after a little 
arguing Ted 
came round 
to it. 

“Might ask 
the Spurrows 
at Hill Farm 
to let him be 
in one of their 
out - buildings. 
It'll be a regu- 
lar fag though, 
going up there 
to look after 
him,” he grum- 
bled. 


llowever, as 





soon as the 
meal was fin- 
ished he and 
Robin went up 
to Hill Farm, 
and = returned 
to say that old 
Mr. Spurrow 
was away, but 
that Will Spur- 
row saw no ob- 











‘‘She came into the room in her white lisse cap and 
dress of stiff figured black silk ”--p. 902. 


jection to lodg 
ing the baboon 
for a few days. 


—o 


nereeamten 





So the went out to find Richards and 
mak urrangements for Jim to shift his 
quarters without delay, while Stelia and 


I went to help Emma prepare the second 


spare room for Cousin Barbara. 


fi following afternoon the boys drove 
the trap down to the station to meet the 


4.45 train As soon as she arrived Cousin 
Barbara went upstairs to unpack and 
** settl herself straight away, as was her 
custom when she paid a visit I took some 
tea up to her in her bedroom, and she 


despatched me for Ann, to give her a lesson 


in m the cocoa 

Just before the gong sounded for supper 
she came into the drawing-room in_ her 
white lisse cap, and dres f stiff figured 


1 twisted several 


fastened at the 


gold chat 





black silk, her 





round her neck, an 
throat with the 
topaz brooch that we could all remember 
irom the time we | 

I think | 


massively mounted yellow 


were babi 


mentioned in my letter a 


et that happened the other day at 
Brickham she said, after we had taken 
our pla at the tabl ‘Sybilla, my 
dea : 4 her na ke and god- 
daughter, and she alway illed me Sybilla 
though nobody else did re you quite 
positive that Ann_ boil t water ten 
minute y the clock before adding the 
lemon syrup to it It takes quite that time 
to dest y the er! I was saying Pr 
You were going to relate a_ recent 
( n your neighbour! d said Ted 
gravel but with a mischievous twinkle in 
his ¢ 
‘Yes, indeed,”’ continued Cousin Barbara, 
id a dreadful occurrence it was. I be 
lieve it w reported in the papers It was 
na ounday evenin let me see, 1t must 
have been quite a month ago—how the time 
flies ! the evening crvice Was OveI and 
Mr. Br r senior churchwarden—such 
n ¢ ellent man had just gone home after 
counting § the hection ind was sitting 
wn t pper with his wife and her sistes 
Mi Bantam, who has come to live with 
the latel and joined my sewing party 
As I s they were begin upper, just 
\ ire now, when they heard a sort of 
hing in the road outside. It is a 
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quiet road running parallel to mine. Mr 
Brown got up lifted the blind—and 
what do you think it was ? She broke off 
“My 


and 
dramatically, and looked round at us 
dears, an elephant! ”’ 

“It is no laughing matter, an elephant 
loose in a respectable suburban neigh- 
she said severely 


“And on 


bourhood,”’ as we simply 
Sunday night of all 
when there are not many police 
What happened Well, the peopl 
next door had a watchman’s rattle 
fortunately it 
before 


exploded. 
nights, 
about. 
only un- 
excited the elephant 
It took 
kee pers to secure him— 


rathet 
assistance came five con- 
stables besides his 
the 
menagerie, 
to the hospital 
besides! Three lamp-posts knocked down, 
and I don’t 


and the poor lsrowns’ grass plot and shrubs 


aped from a travelling 
men had to be taken 


and such frightful damage 


monster had es« 


Two poor 


know how much iron railing, 


trampled to pieces. They got compensation 
but that doesn't 
make up for all the alarm and upset. I am 
so thanktul it my road It is a 
the country that things 
If I were to take poor little Jip 
have to be in quarantine 


could back 


out of the circus peo} le 


wasn t 


disgrace to such 


happen. 


abroad he would 


six months before I bring him 


to Brickham, but all sorts of ferocious 
creatures are allowed to come over with 
impunity 

led gave a wink, and Stella kicked me 
under the table. I felt very thankful we 


had got rid of Jim 


self-congratulations were short 
The next morning I had Just 


}3' T my 
lived 
finished ind 


dressing was opening my 


window before going down, when there 


came a tap at the door 


‘May I come in?” and Robin's round 
head appeared. ‘Oh, Syb, what do you 
think ? The baboon’s come back. It’s 


true he asserted, in answer to my ex- 


Clamations of dismay at such unwelcome 
tidings “Ted got 


Farm before 


t message from the 


morning to say old 


seven tl 


Spurrow had come home late last night. 
He's bought a quantity of wood ata sale 
and wants all hi pace for storing 1t—at 
least that’s what he says—so Ted _ had 


to go up there to fetch Jim home ; he's 
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just fixing him up again in the coach- 
house.”’ 

We both ran down to meet Ted coming 
in from the garden 

“T’m awitully sorry, Syb,” he _ began. 

It’s one of those unlucky things that can’t 
be helped. He's locked up safe and sound, 
ind there’s no earthly reason the old girl 
need know anything at all 

“Unless she happens to hear him scratch- 

and tearing at his chain,’’ said Stella 

ying out of the dining-room “It isn’t 
it all unlikely You know how she loves 
prowling about 


‘I do wish I had written to tell her,” | 


‘Look here. I'll tell you what I'll do,” 
said Ted, sorry in his free-and-easy way 
it having | us in this predicament 


I'll go straight off to Kingsworth Gardens 
now, and if the cage isn’t ready I'll give 
‘em a hand with it myself, so don’t you 

Ty, \ | We'll have him safe over 
there in no time and Cousin Barbara none 


the wiser I'll be off at once. Ann got 


I went to Spurrow’'s 


J ild not lp feeling a little relief in 
my mind when Cousin Barbara announced 
n coming down that she felt slight twinges 
f rheumatis! ind in consequence of a 


ldish morning forbore to make the round 
f inspection that generally took place at 
the commencement of her visit She 


settled down quite comfortably in the draw 


g-room with her knitting, and accepted 
Stella’s offer to read the newspaper aloud. 
Robin went out to help Richards with the 
ony, fowls, and ducks that comprised 
ir out-door family, and I set about house- 
ld duties, heartened by a cheery letter 
from mother nd torgetting tor the time 
the skeleton in the cupboard, or rather 
the baboon in the coach-house. I was 
hing out ir in the store-room with 
Ann's assistar when suddenly Emma 
e flyir 


she panted "Ave 


1 ’eard t monkey's got out, and 

s off down t garding !"" 

The large e paper bag dropped out of 
Ann’s arn to the floor with a “ plop,” 
the white ibes rolling about in all direc- 
tions 

“Mercy on u she ejaculated, ‘‘ and 
me cleaning the dresser, and all the best 
linner-serv ice t k down and the back 
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door wide open!” and she and Emma 
dashed off to the kitchen. 

I heard Stella call me, and found her and 
Robin in the hall. He had got her out of 
the drawing-room on some pretext or 
other. They both looked scared. 

“Oh, Syb!”’ and she clutched my arm 
half-crying. ‘“‘ Whatever shall we do?” 

“Don’t speak so loud,” I gasped, thinking 
of Cousin Barbara placidly knitting on the 
other side of the drawing-room door. ‘‘ Do 
you know how it happened ? ” 

“Richards went into the coach-house to 
fetch something, and Jim made a bound, 
and the chain snapped, and he was out in 
a second,”’ said Robin. “‘ I've been helping 
Richards try to catch him with a running 
noose, but he won't let you get anywhere 
near him. He’s at the end of the lawn 
now.” 

He sat down on the bottom stair and began 
mopping his face with a not over clean 
handkerchief. ‘A hot job,” he remarked. 

“What about Cousin Barbara ?’’ whis- 
pered Stella 

“We must manage to keep it from her, 
somehow,” I replied 

“IT don’t know how you're going to,” 
put in Robin. ‘‘ Why, any minute she may 
just happen to look out of the window and 
see him careering around.” 

It was an awful thought. We looked at 
each other in desperation. 

“I'l tell you what,” said Robin at last 
‘Go and put the shutters up, say the 
window wants cleaning—you know the water 
comes through a little at the sides when 
Richards does it—and I'll go and get the 
syringe and pail.” 

It was the only device we could think of 

“You aren't afraid of the baboon?” I 
asked him, as we opened the front door just 
wide enough for him to squeeze through. 

‘* Rather not,” he said stoutly. ‘“‘ I don't 
believe he’ll do any harm, you know ; he’s 
just jolly glad to be tree. Won't he be sick, 
though, when Richards gets the rope over 
his head ? I'll come in and tell you the 
minute he’s caught.” 

We breathed a fervent hope that that 
minute would speedily arrive, and went to 
face Cousin Barbara. 

‘T have always thought this a very badly 
built house,’’ she said, glancing over her 
spectacles, as we explained about the 
window, feeling guiltily sure she must 


ages 
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discover something was wrong from our 


looks. ‘‘ Certainly close the shutters, and 
perhaps I had better move my chair—the 
damp always affects my rheumatism. Yes, 
you can light a candle, Stella, but I really 
can see to do this work with my eyes 
shut.” 


We sat down in the semi-darkness, listen- 
sound of the syringe as Robin 
trickling of the water down the 
pant ind ¢ Barbara counting het 
stitches unsuspectingly. The clock on the 
mantelpiece seemed to tick more slowly and 
loudly than ever. I felt perfectly sick with 
dread at the thought of what might happen 
ind only wished we had not let Ted go to 
Kingsworth 

“Richards is not at all 
work,”’ ol 
“ Rather 


ousin 


quick with his 
served Cousin Barbara at length 


lackadaisical, I consider 


Neither Stella nor I ventured to inform 
her that Robin was window-cleaner and 
the subject of her criticism baboon-stalking 
over the irden 

‘You seem very silent and abstracted, 
you two,”’ she remarked again presently 
“What was that Hark !’ 


It was a regular commotion outside the 
window. We could hear the shouting of 
everal ices mingled with a hissing and 


snarling that sent cold shivers down our 
backs. 

must be 
and Cousin Barbara got up, and 


‘** There 
matter,”’ 
went to open the shutters 

Stella and I could 
and fled from the room just as Robin came 


something serious the 


endure it no longer 
dashing down the passage 

** Look out!’ he 
the ivy on the porch Came at me 
the The 


** He’s climbing 
and | 


staircase 


cried 


squirted him in face 


,9 


window's open ! 
We tore upstairs, all three, Richards in 


the rear. It was a mad race for the window 
and the baboon won. We saw his lithe 
arms lift the sash higher, in horribly human 
fashion, and in another instant the great 


the sill Down we 


rushed pell-mell, to see Cousin Barbara and 


hairy body swung over 


the servants on the threshold of the drawing- 
room 
“What is this?” 
‘* And I most particularly inquired 
Edward had 
I consider it exceedingly 


she indignantly ex- 
claimed 
whether dangerot 


any Is pets! 


wrong of you all 
dark in this manner 
and shall 
horrid creature has been 
wild baboon let 
’ and she began to as 
cend the stairs 


to have kept me in the 
I am going to my room at once 
stay there till the 
properly secured. A 
in the 


loose 


garden ! 





** He’s not in 

















the garden, he's 
in the / 


yelled Robin 


pli 


desperately tug 


ring her bat k 

‘Look there !”’ 
Above us 

staring down 


expression ol 











“Caught her by the waist and spun her round and round in his powerfv! 
arms. as 





fiendish mischief 
Or hace, W 
jim 
An in 
] et wu 
he i i it ) 
r 1 that no 
vil al 
uld \ sul 
nd went 
to hys 
> } ’ 
7 | teri tumi Lil 
nto ¢ 1 others 
arm 


though they were waltzing together.” Phe noise 
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seemed to attract the ba- 





boon. Hand over hand he 
slid down the banisters with 
marvellous rapidity, and be- 
fore Cousin Barbara had 
time to get out of the way 


caught her by the waist, 
and spun her round and 
round in his powerful arms, 
though they were waltz- 
ing together Her cap, knit- 
ti! ind ectacles flew in 
ll directior We tried to 
pull het away by her 
skirt Robin and Richards 
franti eflorts to 
lassoo the baboon, and the 
maids kept ip a chorus 
hriel It must have 
looked funny, but it was 
tly while it 

laste 
Suddel Jim let go of 


ed up the 


Cousin Bar- 


i iwainst the 
ll S is not hurt, 
t al t breath was 





het I got 




















ter from the 


we sprin- “She bade Stella and me the briefest of good-byes, and told 
i aed ethan us she would write to mother’”—p. 966. 
I to revive a 
little Kk uused the maids with the side and ropes through the winder,’’ said 


IV 


i ewe things were when Minns, our 
| appeared on the scene 
who, on getting no 
ck-door had come round 
to t front re the extraordinary sounds 
ispect that something 
vent up after Richards 
where the baboon Was 
upon a voyage of dis 


» was the loud bang of a 
t ve a shout, and Minns 
k 

Wes t ‘im shut in!’”’ he announced 

excitedly p the three little stairs 

My 1 came the voice of Cousin 

Bar 
It tion of a ladder out 





Minns 

He and the baker’s man went out to pros- 
pect. Cousin Barbara insisted on tottering 
up the stairs; the rest of us followed and 
made a semicircle round the door of the 
second spare room. Judging by the noises 
inside, Jim was having a lively time of it. 
We could hear his impish chuckles amid the 
creaking of the wardrobe doors, and the 
chink and rattle of the things on the dressing- 
table 

Robin squatted on the mat and put his 
eye to the keyhole. 

“What is happening ?’? demanded Cousin 
Barbara in hollow accents. ‘I insist on 
knowing.”’ 

‘* He seems to be trying on your clothes,”’ 
Robin stammered, and as he said the words 
there was the unmistakable rip of silk. 

‘Let me con 


e,”’ I said bending over his 
shoulder, and he made way for me to see. 
On the floor were the pillows from the bed 


oe 








g00 


in a pool beside the broken water-jug. A 
bottle of boot polish lay there smashed, too, 
contents spattered over Cousin 
ivory monogrammed hair-brushes 
The baboon, with 


her bonnet perched backwards on his head 


its inky 
Barbara 
and her best silk gown 


and a skirt of hers over his shoulders, stood 
before the dressing-table, grinning at himself 


in the glass. Then, as though the effect 
did not please him, he tore them off, flung 
them down with the rest of the things on 
the floot1 rolling 
himself over and over in the best eiderdown 
the border 
with It was dreadful to watch 
the creature’s destructive antics and realise 


and vaulted on to the bed 


tearing great shreds in satin 


his claws 


how utterly helpless we were 

He sprang off the bed, and we could not 

there 

then the crash of glass 
He had sampled 
and 
seemed positively furious at the taste of it. 
He dashe 
vengefully 
to most 


“ 


see what he was doing ; was a mo- 


ment’s silence and 
a tremendous spluttering 
some of Cousin Barbara’s medicine 
d the bottle down and jumped on it 
cutting himself 


horrible howls 


for he gave vent 


It sounds as if the creecher was killing 
Ann. “I do wish Mr. Ted 
quick! ’E can do 


isself,’’ wailed 


would ‘ome 


come 


whatever ’e likes with ’im.’’ 


We can’t do nothink with this ‘ere 
ladder, it ain’t long enough we heard 


Minns call ‘T'd better go 
to the station and fetch up the big one we’ve 
got there 
‘Wait a 
up as an idea struck 
ro and shut yourselves in the drawing-room 
ind at the front door 
whistle ind Richards opens this door—he 


above the din 


minute,’ said Robin, springing 


him ‘Suppose you 


and give Ted's 


ht run down and right out of the house. 
He'll follow Ted 
les’ like a dog,”’ 


Anything is worth trying 


you know 
put in Richards 
said Cousin 


Barbara, and rallying her forces, she led 
the retreat of the female contingent. Robin 
and the men carefully shut all the other 
doors before making the experiment 
In a minute or two we heard Robin's 
voice in a very fair imitation of Ted’s. Again 
tl tle sounded. Again! A few seconds’ 
tense waiting, a scamper, a howl, and the 
f t lammed witl loud—Hooray ! 
Thank you, Robin id Cousin Bat 
I is he let us out, flushed and triumphant 


of the ruse 
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She went straight to her bedroom, and 
took Ann with her to h« Ip rescue her posses- 
sions and pa k for immediate departure. 
Not a word of explanation would she listen 
to from any one of us 
the drawing-room window, wishing, in the 
all the 
had prevented it 


We sat gloomily by 


fruitless way people do wish, when 


mischief is done, that we 


by being, as Robin said, “ straight with 
Cousin Barbara 
Now that Jim was safely out of the 


house, we felt past caring what he did 


However, his escapade upstairs seemed to 
have satisfied him ; he climbed into one of 
the big hawthorn trees in the drive, where 
his injured 


we could see him sitting, nursing 


foot, Richards and Minns keeping guard 
below. Just before lunch-time Ted returned 
and fastened him up in the coach-house 


I 
to the relief of 
Cousin Barbara allowed me to bring her a 


again everyone concerned. 


cup of the tonic cocoa, and said that Robin 
might with her to the station 
bade Stella and me the briefest of good-byes 
told us mother 


Her gowns 


come She 


write to 


ruined, but she 


and she should 


were 


supposed she ought to be 


she said 
} 


thankful she was 
alive after the way the creature had attacked 
her. As for Ted, she hoped it would 
be a warning to him 

He solemnly promis¢ d to 
bring nen He 
took Jim off that afternoon to Kingsworth, 
strongly roped in a covered waggon of the 


only 


I think it was 


back no more live speci 


Spurrows. He was considered a rare sort 
of baboon, and Ted said that they were 
immensely pleased to have him We have 


never been to see him there, and, personally 


I am not the least keen on doing so 


Cousin Barbara took no notice of our 
letter, telling her with sincerest regrets how 
it all happened. But when mother came 
home she wrote to her, saying that het 
nervous system had begun to recover a little 


from the shock, and she would be glad to 
know how Evie was getting on all alone at 
Davos. She also asked if Robin id any 
idea of what he would lke to b ‘* He 
seems a youth with common sense and 
presence of mind, one it might be worth 
helping to make a start tn hife,”’ she wrote. 

‘A dear, good renerous oul said 
mother, folding up the lette1 “We must 
have her here again, girls, as soon as she 
will come, and make it a really nice visit 


for her.” 
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| Late Saini Preserving | | 
———_+By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR = 


x 


of 


ps oO 


lift 


On the 


can be no question that the making Apple Ginger 
Vil of summer tftruits Is some- ways 
xpensive, except for those fortunate First Method.—To ev 
who can procure the requisite pippins allow } pint 
rries, raspberries, currants, etc., from sugar, and a few dri 
wn gardens; therefore it 1s on the Pound the sugar and 
ison produce of the orchard that the ing pan with the water 
il woman must rely to fill her he boil skim and 
board shelves with preserves and = syrup boil for a few 
fruits for winter use and divide the appl 
1y houses jams made from apples = syrup Boil quickly 
ms are regarded chiefly as nursery clear, then carefully 
hen fare, but I hope to dnegie tomy best done with a deli 
that there are several ways of utilis- and lay them on a di 
se fruits which enable them to occupy — through a sieve into wide 
iguished place on the dining-room when it is quite cold 
The necessary preparations are pet tie down closely 
little more claborate than in the Second Method.—To 
fruit and sugar are simply boiled allow 2} Ib. of loat 
but the result will, 1 am sure white ginger, and the 
repay the extra time and trouble this quantity 1 oz. of 
water are required 
hardly mention that the first essen- three days to make 
ki preserves of any description and divide the appk 
tain that the fruit to be used is them in layers with 
iry When possible, it should be in a brown stone jar 
vith the morning in shining on On the second day bruis 
t then the most perfect flavour of ginger, and pour 
keep in better condition than when over it. Cover it 
t other time If the fruit or to third day put the con 
night, it should be placed ina = and the water strain 
| place —near ice, but m t on it. The a preserving pan, and 
hould be the best procurable ; or until the apples a 
economy in using inferior materials — rich Lift the appl 
k preserve wouthed jars, and fill 
t every cookery book contains a piece of ginger and 
making the ordinary plum peel at the top of 
pple jar I will, therefore Apples prepared in th 
ttention to some less well round whipped or 
{ preserving these fruits in unusual and d 
ll commence with directions for dinner or supper pat 











wintecl 
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Preserved Pears are somewhat ofa novelty, included; in the other the fruit must be 

and are a great improvement on the ordinary sweetened when used Both processes are 

canned or ttled fruits. Jargonelle pears, quite simple, but must be accurately carried 

not too rip re very good prepared as out in every detail, or the fruit will not 
follow ‘o every pound of pears (weighed keep well 

fter they ve been peeled, halved, and To Bottle Fruit without Sugar.—Take as 

red) all lb. of loaf sugar, the peel of © many quarts of fruit as are required, wide- 

ll lemon, and a few Jordan almonds. mouthed glass bottles, new soft corks, and 

Put the 1 n peel, cut thin, and a very — sealing-wax. The fruit should be ripe, but 

little water into a preserving-pan, add the not over ripe. It must be carefully selected 


pears and r, and stew very gently for 
about ci rs If necessary, add a few 
dre > of neal to five a rood colour to 


the fruit Next arrange the pears in a glass 
jar, placi blanched almond in the cavity 
by the removal of the core, and pour 
the syrup er them. If tied down closely 
1 stored in cool, dry place, these pears 
a ; ' 
ll keep r several months. 


Fruit Paste 


This mixture is excellent for serving with 
ulds of all kinds, milk 

1 plain et puddings. It can also be 
eaten lessert sweetmeat Allow 1 Ib. 
of fine white sugar to cach pound of fruit, 
fruit in the _ following 

rtior Two dozen pears, two dozen 

four dozen plums—Magnum 

Victorias are best Stone 

pl mare core and divide the 


nd place them in layers 
Stand in a cool oven 


til the e sufficiently tender to press 
hrougl rse sieve Having extracted 
t e it with the sugar in a 
ervil ! nd cook over a moderate 

re until the mixture is very firm It will 
tirring ail the time. It is best to 

t tl t nto jelly pots, so that it will 
rn it | yp That which is to be 
1 for « rt may be kept in tiny fancy 


liked, some of the kernels 


mes, or blanched almonds, 


rl re various methods of preserving 
plums for making into pud- 


tarts during the winter months 
tw ‘ In one case the sugar Is 
NOT VJ St. Clair l be glad to answer 
La Sa 1 London, EI 





Letters should be addressed “Home Department 


and handled as little as possible. Remove 
the stalks, and reject any fruit that has the 
skin broken. The bottles must be spotlessly 
clean and absolutely dry. When all is in 
readiness, light a taper and let it burn in 
the bottle for a few seconds—to exhaust the 
air; then pack the fruit quickly in. Cork 
the bottle, and proceed with the others. 
When all are filled, stand them in a very cool 
oven for several hours, until the fruit has 
shrunk away one-fourth part. Take the 
bottles out of the oven, press the corks well 
in, and run sealing-wax over them. Store 
the bottles in a cool place. 

To Bottle Fruit with Sugary.—The same 
preparations are necessary for this method 
as for that already given, with the addition 
of an allowance of } Ib. of castor sugar 
to each quart bottle. Place the fruit in the 
bottle and sprinkle the sugar over it in 
layers. Put the corks in and stand the 
bottles in a large fish-kettle, filled up to the 
necks of the bottles with cold water. Put 
the fish-kettle on the stove, not directly 
over the fire, and let the water come very 
gradually to the boil. Simmer for half an 
hour. Draw the kettle to the coolest part 
of the stove, and let the bottles remain in 
the water until it is perfectly cold. See that 
the corks are tightly in and cover them with 
wax 

I may mention that glass bottles made 
especially for preserving fruit can be ob- 
tained at most large stores. They are to 
be had in several sizes and at various prices, 
and as they are fitted with glass tops time 
and labour in driving in corks and melting 
wax are saved These bottles can be used 
over and over again, and the fruit keeps 
perfectly in them 
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rank of 


years 
raised to the 
that apostle ol 


-” is of comparatively lat 

Qo Kx ry has 
fin irt Mr. Ruskin 
tru 1iture—has had son 
not only given us a 
lerfully exact definition of ti ditference 
between manufacture, art, and fine art but 
ha more directly raised this common- 
place pursuit high regions. He 
ookery to imply 


been 


wecthing to say to 


won- 


into vcry 





a | xT l pwequa ntan with most 
ot ry 7 l ] ippend ! dictum ¢ 

\ knowledge ol ¢ ookery means the 
knowledge of all herbs and truits and balms 
and ~ nd of all that is healing and 
swect l lds ind roves, and savoury 1n 
meat it eal nd inventive 
nes vatcl illingness, and 
ea ot means the 
( I ©) lmothers and 
th e of modern chemists ; It Means 


l tast and no wasting; It means 
len thoroughness, and French art and 
\r L ) tality ind is you are to 
; tively that everybody has some 
thin | tty to put on, so 4 yu are to see 


verybody has 
S . quotation raises immediately 
the 


( ndorses 


rk ne in the kitchen trom com 
It also 
nmon tasks 
¢ ill the torce of a trained intellect 


to n them ind ws how the 


common 


absolutely 


I \ in 1! ( 
it evolution of a good cook 
It t ire \ iried : 
i 
$ 
+} 
i frequentl is the \ ild-be student 
t 1 t—tin eC AU woth head and 
Lt t take the in it, as well 
1 ful ind | d by irritable 


imb"’! Enjoying, as I lately 
bread in 


good home-made 


The Fine Art of Cookery 


By LINA ORMAN COOPER 


und was 


: Take 


met by the following vague answer : 


two or three fistfuls ol! flour, a little salt, and 


less soda Mix with buttermilk until of 
the right consistency ind bake till done 
The two halves of precision wer sadly 
unting here, and so the next baking we 
partook of in the parlour was vellow and 
heavy as lead. “ Bridget Is uneven 
quoth her mustress complacently No 


had found a place in 


the bread 


if scales 
kitchen 
equally good 

Cooks may be “‘ grave and com ly women 


Like 
in the 


thos who scrved iv 


Interpreter 


of tigs, raisins and alm mds, followed by 
herbs; but if their names be only Good 
Resolution” and “Good Intention,’ resp 


little worth in oul house- 
Locuracy 
re than 


they are ol 
Wi 


Science much me 


tively 
want 


plac ‘ 


Cookery pursued educationally and 
the education of girls should be 
learning how to cook must ( \ 
detined principles One must kt t is 
being aimed at betore tl most scientih 
method of obtaming ich can be reme 
bered For instance oil »byect 
is to retain juice, and not extract it Hence 
we plunge meat into lin ter t | 
outside pores and form an envel ind 
the joint In 1 t e have the same 
end in view, and it irloin oO vale 
before a roaring f In each vats 
having once been! le ve Slack t and 
cook slowly till done through. Stewing, on 
the contrary, Nnypi esire lor ju <tra 
tion. We put teak into co t 
nd only let it 

Phere is a st ca 1 unc t 
Mina etho rt T 
If you ask ninety it of 

hy t y peel t 1 | tutor 
thinly hy thie ‘ ‘ t I r\ 
ppl lee t the t be 
ible to tell you Ncit ll t ler 
the reason wh | { | k made 
with baking po led at ed an 
hour betore bein 1 to an oven Yet 
if cookery be ral i to a hie | itional 
] 
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every root—in turnips is defined by a hair- 
line half an inch from the rind. We further 
r that nourishment in carrot and 
nip | in their powder-like cuticles ; 
that apple sauce, or any other acid 
. needful corrective to rich swine-flesh. 
\gain—if I were training pupils in my par- 
ticular College of Cookery—I should drop 
of iking powder or carbonate of 
tumblerful of water, deducing 
t! fact that it fizzes and bubbles a 
vy seco! only that its operation must 
ike if delay be experienced in 
lacing t moist mass in the oven. By 
pastry, etc., beforehand, if 
ed t only add raising material and 
2 last moment 

I think ry good housewife would en- 
M Mason's words that “ anything 
trif ith health—whether vicious 
rel of the nature of suicide 
eld in trust from a supreme 
Perhaps they do not equally 
real it health is a duty, and that God 
| the work of preserving and 
bodies for a detinite end. 
| d that we may be available and fit 
r any work the Lord our God may lay 
Now, the fine art we are studying 
rtance in the economy of 
t! Wit it properly prepared food 
languish more or less ; yet 
SUP pose we Can prepare 
vithout proper appliances. 
We Brit ISCWIVES are too apt to think 
nt if laid out in the many 
hich our American cousins 
liat I fear there is much 
slothful indifference in our 
hold utensils. A laundress 
er “ cast-iron back with a 
in her health, by scrubbing 
y clothes on a corrugated 
itent ‘‘ washer would 
t tter and in half the time. 
\ t ll give pounds for a machine 
ontrivances for hemming, 
r quilting Phen, because 
L.only be learned by atten 
t to tail e will shut away all such 
in er, boastfully following the 
naccurate plan of laboriously 

turni 1 ind tacking 
Now, f evelopment of the tine art of 
oket I t have proper tools Minc- 
eith f meat or for marmalade —can 





be done with a knife. It is better and more 
economically done by machinery. Eggs 
may be beaten with a fork—even a silver 
one, as insisted on by our grandmothers— 
but they are better beaten by a twopenny 
whisk. Apples may be cored and pared 
by hand ; there is much less waste if they 
be probed and peeled with a proper instru- 
ment. Economically, the same rule holds 
good. Why use a bag of coal, in heating 
a whole range-plate, in order to keep half 
a dozen saucepans boiling at once ? Sauce- 
pans fitting one into another, tier upon tier, 
can be kept boiling over one aperture. 
There are certain vessels which should 
find a place in the most humble kitchen. I 
refer to the fireproof casseroles which hail 
from France, Switzerland, and the Pyrenees. 
They can now be purchased at every co- 
operative stores in the kingdom, if not in 
every hardware shop. By use of these 
bright green, « 


r red, or brown glazed pots 
food can be perfectly prepared at a minimum 
of time and cost. Most delicate confection- 
ery or creams cannot be burned or tainted 
inthem. Roasting, boiling, or stewing can be 
done in them, and they are no more expen- 
sive than common ironware. I append two 
of the simplest dishes we continually cook 
in them. A chicken, placed breast down- 
wards, with just a modicum of butter to 
grease the casserole closely covered and 
left to cook in its own juices, will emerge in 
half an hour most perfectly roast. Eggs 
broken into another greased pan without 
a cover, are cooked au plat in two minutes. 
Compare the chicken with any fowl roasted in 
an oven, and the eggs to ordinary poached 
or fried ones, and you will never return to 
the old, laborious method of cooking. 

Variety in food is very necessary to health. 
Even a modern housewife can scarce re- 
member that 


** Of hydrogen and oxygen, 


A tair per cent, of fat, 
Ot hydro-carbo-gluten-starch 
Ix t Lot that 
( ’ 
A tair proportion must be found 
In « ry meal each day 
I st ya rate 


And hygienic way.”’ 


But she ought to know the relative value 
of red herring, say, and beefsteak. She 
may not serve curry frequently, but she 
should be acquainted with the fact that con- 
diments are of extreme value in rendering 


food palatable, or stimulating, to a jaded 
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bucket 


and rind ot bacon 


LOC rl 


in this domesti 
be desired by a 1 
perfect economi 
Her children ar 
} ee ee } 


I u MLELGL all ) 


I should now 


elcome in our 


ve and beauti 


retion may lx 


194 Ipably 
r ps tand | 


(ne word of 
l al narrow pa l 
Humiliation in 


» nat ral 


but I have 


of soups made fror 


1 
cooker 


would 


7 
tell 


) 
licl 
{ ] 
CU 





t ) Tait) 
I I ling 
tale bread 
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to the palate, and nourishing, be always 
forthcomin 


I have told of some folk who are always to 





be welcome to our house. I must now Say, 
by way of la, that the brisk lad 
Ignorance 1 t be strictly tabooed there 
He always hails from the country of Conceit 

1 even if mpanied by his friend Vain 


Hope will certainly cause havoc in culinary 
matters if | is allowed to intertere at all 


+ 


Talkative, of Prating Row, is also a very 
sorry fellow to admit. He wastes time— 
that far more valuable commodity than gro- 
ceries. He has no business with the cook. 

Finally, my sisters, whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do in your kitchens, do it with 
all your might hen indeed will the dishes, 
and spoons, and covers, and bowls in our 
kitchens (or their modern equivalents), be 
overlaid with pure gold. 


Aches and Pains of “Misery Martyrs” 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


—— \T | of unhappiness is caused 
4 | 1 ry ills, by our anticipation 
fears and worries, the 

nxict ls and morbidities which 
ependent on the physical 

th of the individual. The 

too often the result of 

physical ill, in the same 

y that Ith of the body will follow 
tal processes and a pessimistic 

Physical and mental health 

i] it must be acknow- 

istent cultivation of 

vill influence for good 


M re martyrs to ill-health for 
have lost a grip of their 
tal They have discouraged 
iberately invited moping 
‘ thoughts to absorb them 
Phe t tabl nervous, worrying 
vho are subject to head 
1ose aches and pains are 
ite of the fact that they 

be cured 


| ire rest more with themselves 

vever, thar th their medical attendant 
Dru r ractically useless ; rest and dict 
but palliative measures ; their physical 

re due to1 reank cliscase that is 


ound It is a case tor 
and if the miserable 
| man, the worrying 


t to neuralgia, to vague ills 


id pau he would tind it difficult 
to desc1 id be made to realise the 





true source of their aches, their cure would 
be half way to completion 

Because it rests with themselves. It 
means the exercise of will power, the deter- 
mination to put morbid ideas aside ; in simple 
language, to cultivate method and order in 
their daily work, a cheerful habit of mind 
and a healthy optimism. This simple truth 
underlies all the teaching of the new faith 
healing 

\ quack doctor was once asked the secret 
of his success * There is a fool born every 
minute,’ he replied, “ and thank God some 
of them liv 

But it is one thing to say that evil and 
disease and death do not exist, and quite 
another to realise that it is our conception, 
our mental attitude to these facts, that 
makes them good or ill, and consequently 
renders us happy or the reverse It is per- 
haps a platitude to say that we can use our 
misfortunes to achieve ultimate happiness 
by converting them into bracing and ton 
measures so that their sting is removed 
It may sound a little contradictory, but it 
simply means that things are evil or good 
by your own thoughts with regard to them ; 
that if you refuse to brood and mope and 
worry, but bear cheerfully every one of 
life’s disappointments and ills, the evil 
these can do you no longer exists 

It is at least a perfectly sound doctrine 
for the ‘misery martyrs’ to adopt—the 
people whose aches and pains are entirely 


dependent on nerve strain The deliberate 
adoption of this optimistic habit of mind 


ee 


























































the strain to a miraculous extent 


bit gives place to the cheerful 


y i 
nd the tired-out mervous system 
’ the headache due to strain and 
eases to appeal Most of us spend 
h ti in this unnecessary worry and 


valuable time and 


uld be utilised to get through 

k more easily if we would but deter 
top worrying 

rve strain is the first great cause of 


ac nd pains, defective ey sight is the 
Sé Many people suffer for years from 
he he due to an susp ted error of 
vi hich could very easily be cured by 
p! ng suitable glasse These people 
m ive “excellent sight,’’ as they assert 
but t the same time a very light degree 
of tigmatism or of long it the real 
h f their headache Th train ol 
constantly focusing object ises fatiguc 
and n even when there seems to be no 
diffi ty in seeing thin clearly 

If r headach re worse after using 
th for reading, writing or sewing, U 
th I lwavs better in the morning when 
the have had eight or ten hours’ complete 
rest pect ey train < the iuse of your 


too much to say 
from constant 
ilist 
ror Ol 
fiity per cent 


and have 


retraction 


soon be 


1e martyrs would very 


thet nerves” nor ‘‘eyes”’ can be 
to be t fault k yourself next 1 
i digestion il ount for yout 


Indigestion, from lack of 


heavy meals, or bad 


ounts tor large number of head- 
for the backaches of disordered liver, 
ny aches and pains of bile poisoned 


lers of digestion from over-eating 


pposit condition emi-starvation 
tarting point ol t of the ills of th 
Phe dache irable, but not 
1d ti lant trong tea ol 

: met l ll t pain, which 
lity le 1d lise, in that it 
Nat that there 1s 

ng the matte: 1 is always pro- 
nd to kill the pain is not removing 
of tl not curing in any 
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is of the _ throb- 
it is associated with 


The digestive h ] 
bing "’ variety, be 
high blood pressure due to the presence of 
in the blood What is the origin 


of the poisons ¢ Chevy come from disordc red 


p nSONnS 


or incomplete digestion in the stomach and 


vowels, and the reason why a 


purgative 


relieve this type of headache is because the 
ystem gets rid of the poisons for the time 
being But they very oon form again 
unless by dicting, exercise, regular meals 


the indigt 


imple me 


che ying 
Thre 


ning tea 


and careful 
radically treated 
mor 


ils a day 


no earls nacks. or afternoon 


tea and ple nty of outdoor exercise will go 


far to cure this type of headache 
Neuralgia is a pain in a nerve generally 
of a more acute order than the ordinary 


dache It 


of business 


everyday he: may be due to 


girls who 
down, and whose nerves are being 
watery blood Diet- 
taking regular meals of 


hing, ea ily digested food 


anemia, as in the ‘ 
are run 
ill-nourished with 


the sense of 


poor 
ing in 
nourl combined 
with plenty of fresh air and exercise, is the 
best method 
origin 
Neuralgia 
ubject to it when 


th 


{ 


neuralgia of 


iring 
nost evident in those 
the health is low; 
attention to 


lifference 


who are 


= 


so whatever! 


the general he 


to the ultimate 1 It At th e time 
it must not be f tten that there iy bea 
local cause of neuralgic pain ich as eye 
strain, which we have alread nsidered 
or a decayed tooth So that if you have 
constant neuralgia, and are not anaemic, 
rheumatic nor suffering from nerve strain, 


ve vour teeth examined. 
teeth 
on 


ro to a dentist and | 
that the 
and yet 


may seem per- 
pr ure ol eat h 
be acutely 


Remember 
fectly 
tooth separately on I 


sound, 
more may 


inflammation ol 


sensitive because there 1 
the pulp inside the ft oth 

Whether ache nad pins are Lue to local 
causes or to depre n of the ger | health 
from nerves or dyspepsia, or othe! ilments 


the systematic cultivation of healthy minded- 


ne will help considerably in their allevia- 
tion \ large number of peo] le would be 
healthier and happier if they \ uld deter- 
mine to find out the cause of their aches 
and remove it n possible. When th 
cause cannot be r wed. a healthy-minded 


attitude, a ch of thought will 


go tar to minimise 
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One of the Least 


A Story for Children 


By F. 


yourself ! Oh, do look at 


— at 
4 yourselt! 


What a sight you are!’ 
[ certainly felt a little ashamed of my 
mdition as I looked in the mirror and 


iught sight of the dilapidated figure that 


present self. My new straw hat 


is bent and blackened; my face was 
y ea dirty hand had rested against 
it I y t and dewy it looked as 
If it e out ota lhand clothes 


eputable as a 
pos ly could, 


Westall and hi te! | 


exploded 


wit ighter, renewed a ind again as 
they é ed my extraordinary appear- 
an 

N t I had been to bl e in yielding 





to ] ni felt kward and un 

( t But perl there was some 
t to be 1 on the other side. 

We three had walked out from the 

titul seaside town where we lived, on a 

t June morni into a country bright 

th t promise of ¢ immer We 

d thered lovely |! f wild roses, 

now returnin ry and light 

t t rh ( Cit ind often had 

t iked together, but never had 

t emed so bright m this warm 

rT Ine’ 
\ ft in the road brought us face to 
rr t Sitting under the 


hyir 
Hiitl 


f ston i little ur 


dirty, 


very 





J. 


CROSS 
the to look for 
ot tired out and foot ore; how the other 
had gone into the copse, saying they 
probably be back by-and-by, and 


town 


lowers ; how he had 


5 
would 
it not, he 


could find his Way bac k all right They 
had not returned; he did not think they 
would ; he had no flowers for his little sister - 


his foot, and 
the 


he had 
he did 
town 
\t this point of the narrative Harry and 
his sister 


tumbled 
not 


twisted 
how to get 


and 


know back to 


who had gone on, shouted to know 
I thought I would give 


sixpence ind go on 


what I was doing 
the boy 
the 
the least 


sharp and short with my 


but suddenly 
“One of 
struggle 


pride and self- 


words came into my mind— 


Then there was a 
esteem. In two seconds nmy was on 
my back, and I was mar 
enough 

How 
did not 
me carrying 


( heerily 


those two laughed at m:! 
know 
a ragamuffin, who, they thought, 
was quite able to walk ; and their 
hit me so hard that I did not care to explain 
I thought, first of all, I 
down when we got me r the tow! 
a cab, but when Harry said I 1 | 
cellent ass that seemed to put strength 
me, and I told them to go on in front, as I 


vily laden It was lucky 
ill 


into 





they took my advice, for Mrs. West: 
Harry mothe » 1 L we ilthy wo n 
ind very” part lat mut pearances 


~0ked mightily 
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my back ached horribly, and I was worn out ; 


but T 





face as we parted brought 
and I sighed contentedly. 


Harry and his sister waiting at 


where there was a mirror 
In this I caught sight of 


hen I hurried home shamefacedly. 


. * * * 


was blinding It seemed to 
rough and through, and to 


maccouryy 
Sie 


behold in a flash all my 


ything I had ever done, 
rhe It wa as if all 

ts had been pictured 

I were examining it 
magnifying glass with 

a i feel a hundred 
t ht My mind was 


with the inconceivable 





I tried to stop, that I might realise where 
I was ; but I was drawn onward, ever onward, 
towards that central blaze of light, to the 
point whither the crowd, attracted by the 
same invisible magnetic force, was hastening. 
If I could only stop a second, so as to prepare 
myself for the awful ordeal which I felt sure 
was awaiting me! For I could see that, as 
the crowd approached, there seemed to be a 
blast that separated the people into two 
divisions. One division was swept away 


“In two seconds Tommy was on my back.” 


towards hard bleak frozen plains, where the 
wintry blasts blew cold and chill in the drab 
sky ; whilst the others were drawn towards 
soft flower-clad valleys bathed in glorious 
golden sunshine 

But why the division? How was the 
parting made What force was controlling 
this awful scene ? On which side would I 
be swept ! 

I shivered as I looked into the wan, 








pectral forms departing to the barren north, 


blood ran cold within me. I con 


entrated my thoughts on the picture 


vhi evolved before my mind Scene 
ft ne, hundreds, thousands, tens of 


th inds, I viewed with ever increasing 
lari nd terror. Could it be true that I 
had perpetrated those thousands of 
deeds Was it true that my m 


so debased. so 


selfish 
ind had been 
unlovely, so unthankful, so 
Could it be true that I had spent 


all the days and weeks and months and 
years in thinking of myself, my personal 
ims al umbitions, and spent only that 


microscopically small tim¢ thoughts on 


other cladnes 


in others’ rejoicing, sympathy 
1O! the! cares and sorrows Could it be 
possible that those few tiny pictures amidst 
tens of thousands of others represented all 


the time that I had devoted to prayer and 
icts ol 
the picture I had t 


before 


love and kindness 
present at 
Judgment that great 
chance for me, not the 
whiff of the 
ill to the bone 


record 


There was not a 
shadow of a 
frozen north wind struck « 
as I lo that awful 

If I could only go over the pictures and 


chance ; and 


ked on 


repaint them, paint out the big gloomy 
scenes, enlarge the little white ones! Why 
n¢ ry picture of deed that I had 
bee Dp! of was black, all those successes 
in 1 I had gloried were painted in 

re lours dreat spiriting to 


they had 
glorified 


old 1, too late, that 
1] en gained for self, that I had 


those paltry triumphs and successes 
tten the praise due to others, and 

f t the Giver of All 
.% to turn back I would alter all 


strive as | 
the 


that I | repair the past But 


do nothi iwwainst force 


that 1 led me I was on the centre line 
between the nshine and the 
t \ } le fear overwhelmed 


me felt no doubt on which side I should 


ull the fortitude 


A cloud 
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A face such as I had 


my despairing eyes 


never seen, but had dreamed of, a face 
uniting all the holiest and most loving 
traits I had ever seen with a divinity 


of perfection beyond earthly imagination, 


had 
His help. In 


sound of a voice 


down on me It was He; I 
Him; I safe—by 
moment I caught the 


so soft, so ineflably 


smiled 
seen 
that 


sO sweet 


Was 


lovely, saving 
done it unto one ol 
brethren.” Che cold 


; new life, new 


Inasmuch as ye have 
he least of these My 
horror passed from m« 
thrilled 
moment I was in the warmth of an unspeak- 


glad 


vigour 
new joy through me, and in a 
able happiness, whilst I looked into a 
angelic face. 

* * * * . 
Little 


At this moment I opened my eyes 


cripple Tommy was there, holding my hand 
‘You looked so frightened just now in 
your sleep that I waked you he 1 
I rubbed my eye I had been so tired 


aiter my mornings 
fallen into a heavy leep on the beach, an 
the sun was shining hotly 
. * * * * 
was quite fresh 
and I was glad to see my 
ning again 
Just then Harry and his sister came up 


and we strolled alot the beach in the LOT1OUS 


of the me 


afternoon sunshine 
Mother wants you to come in to tea 


aid Harry ** She ishes to hear about 


the little cripple boy she saw you rrying 
this morning.” 

‘] think said | te! that we 
were not a bit kind or nice mannered this 
morning, but we have been thinking a great 
leal about it since I hope you'll carry 
nother cripple some , 

I found, indeed, much to my irprise 
that this litthke act of natural kindness 
had interested them all a good deal 

Mr Westall talked a great deal about it 
ind 1 she should 1 and ‘ f there 

is anythin for the little 
crippl 





A New Competition for “Quiver” Readers 
By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: A Splendid Sewing Machine 
Six Prizes of “Thermos” Flasks 
Twelve Handsome Book Prizes 


| HAVE pleasure in announcing an- 
etition for the readers 


of THE QUIVER. The great success 
which attended our Bazaar Competition 
two yea ago, and the Album Com- 
petiti ist year, will be remembered 
by my re rs. The central idea of those 
mpetiti was that, whilst competing 
for a prize, the hands and brains of out 
readers should be used for the benefit of 
others. Last year thousands of pretty 
bums were sent to the hospitals of 
London, Glas Dublin, Edinburgh, etc., 
to cheer and interest those passing through 
the tedium of illness in those institutions. 
The beautiful cards served to awaken 
l ippy the ts of home and childhood, 
and suggest to the sick and weary the 
true soul I peace 
Our new competition is to be on similar 
lines, in so far that no effort put forth by 
any of my readers will be wasted. 
For me time past, whilst) much 
fied by the help we have been able 
to give t me charities through the 
League of Loving Hearts, I have been 


readers to extend then 
include the mission. field 


With t purpose in view [I am asking 
my reade!l lo send me care ssed dolls Lol 
use among the missions in foreign lands. 


A Splendid Sewing Machine Offered 
Wit a view t 


le results for this new 


» obtaining the best 





mpetition, I have resolved 
to offer as 
the first prize 
one of Messrs. 
Fristet and 
Rossmann’s 
magnificent 
vibrating 
shuttle, hand 
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machine is encased in a drawing-room 
cabinet with six drawers, with two 
massive panel doors, and the cost is 
{10 2s. 6d. A sewing machine is an 
essential in every home, but it is not 
often our readers get the opportunity of 
securing such a magnificent machine as 
that for which Messrs. Frister and Ross- 
mann are famous. The machine itself is 
of the very finest type now produced, 
and in addition the cabinet will be an 
ornament to any room. <A complete set 
of attachments, with instruction book, 
etc., are sent with the machine. 


Six “Thermos” Flasks 

The first prize will be awarded to 
the best dressed doll, sent in accordance 
with the conditions I shall 
mention presently. 

I shall give a prize of a 
splendid ‘‘ Thermos ”’ flask 
to each of the next six best 
dolls after the first prize 
has been awarded, Every- 
one by now is familiar with 
the ‘ Thermos ”’ flasks : hot 
water, tea, etc., can be kept 
in them at practically the 
same temperature for about 








twenty-four hours. They 
are useful tor picnics, and 
in the home — generally, ll 
and invaluable for invalids “ THERMOS " 


po 
where refreshments have to — 


be kept warm through the night hours, 


Twelve Handsome Book Prizes 
In addition to the sewing machine and 
the ‘ Thermos” flasks, I shall have plea 
sure in awarding twelve handsome book 
prizes for the dolls next in merit. Thus 
there will be nineteen prizes in all. 


Disposal of the Dolls 
The dolls sent in for this competition 
will be divided among the principal 
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\issionary societies of Great Britain. them, either as prizes or gifts from the 

One-half will be sent to the Church Mis- missionaries. There are, however, some 
mary Society, and the remainder points which should be remembered, in 

livided between the London, Baptist order that the dolls may be acceptable to 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian Missionary So- the recipients. The principal things to 
etic et If readers desire their note are these: (1) All the dolls should 

work to go to any particular society, be dark-haired or dark-headed ; light hair 
they may add a note to that effect. is despised in Oriental countries. (2) They 
should not have white dresses ; plain wl 

Conditions of the Competition is the colour of mourning and the bade 


i 





The idea of the competition is to of widowhood in India. (3) They should 

uurage the ingenuity and taste of the not be made of wax, for wax melts quickly 
mpetitors; in order that there shall in hot countries 1) They should not bi 
be no unfair advantage, I have decided to nigger dolls. Black-faced dolls are not 
reciated by natives 


restrict the cost of the doll and the ap 
materials used upon it to one shilling. These points are not put in as con 


I am relying upon my readers’ honour to ditions of the competition, but simply as 


erve this condition faithiully guides, so that our gifts will be properly 
Only members of the League of Loving appreciated in the countries to which 
Hearts may take part in this competition, they go. IT may add that competitors 
but anyot joining the League at once’ will derive considerable help from = an 


is elis é A coupon will be found among — article which appeared in THE QUIVER 
the | rtisement pages ic] ould be for April on “ Doll-Dressing for Zenana 
filled | sent with one shilling to The Missions.” 


Editor, THe Oviver, La Belle Sauvag In further issues of THe OvuIveER I shall 

Lor n. EC. More than one doll may have more to say about this competition 

be sent in by one competitor The last meanwhile I hope that thousands of 

eiving the dolls will be January my readers will decide to enter, and thus 

Ist, IQ! There is no restriction of age be the means of bringing gladness and 

of locality—nor of sex All who © brightness into homes of heathen darknes 

join the League are free to enter. Everyone who joins the League of Loving 

Hearts, and enters for this competition, 

Points to Remember will have the joy of helping work both 

The dolls that my readers will be at home and abroad, for the contributions 

dre ng during the next few months will of the League are sent to the following 
he shiv valued by those who receive ten societies :— 

Dr. LARNARDO'S HomEs, Stepney Causeway, F 


RaGGED Scnoot Union, 32, John 5S 7 ybald’s Road, W.C, 
( RCH ARMY, 55, Lryanston Street, W. 


SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


Miss AGnt WestTon'’s Work, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Ports th 

THE Ouren's Hospirat FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethaal Green, E, 

LONDON ry I )N Bridew Pla _# od 

OrPHAN WOR NG SCHOOL, 73, Cheapsid to 

CHt { NGLAND SOCIETY FOR I’ROVIDING HOMES FOR WaAtFS AND STRAYS, 


British HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapside, E.C, 























express my sympathy, but what can one 
say in such a case? I said, ‘‘ But you find 
there are compensations?” That struck 
a tender chord in his heart, and he told me, 
with a break in his voice, and tears in his 
poor eyes, of how he possessed the absolute 
love of the woman who was all the world to 
him. What she had been to him in his 
affliction he could never express. She was, 
in more senses than one, the light of his 
eyes. We went on to speak of the still 
higher love, when his wife returned, and it 
was time to seck our berths. I watched 
them a good deal in the succeeding days ; 
never once was she other than bright and 
cheerful, and I do not think I have ever 


met more “ perfect lovers’’ than those 


*\ ) 
hats 
ii 2 
} 
\| | 
September 
S' PTEMBER marks the passing of the 
hol y season, and the preparation 
for tum nd winter work To be sure, 
many wl read these pages are still look- 
to their holidays, whilst my 
Australian readers are only just closing 
their nter season, and are anticipating 
the del t f spring! If one could get a 
in which the readers of 
THe QO have spent their holidays, 
t | ty there would be! What 
part lar i lent stands out as you think 
your | lay I cannot help recalling 
th xperience that will always be 
te t my remembrances of a 
recent | ‘ I had been for a cruise on 
team y t through some of the loveliest two. 
t x found on God's earth ; it was 


with a northern sun 
ht in a perfect blue sky. 


Most of t ngers had assembled in the 
rt-room for me entertainment, but 

tw ! till strolling about deck, 

t nery Among these was 

f the p I rs who had often aroused 

t mpathy He was sufttet 

tion of the eyes, so that 

tirely to be led about by 

1 left him for a_ tew 

t I entered into conversation 

5 mw, from the conventional 

talk about t ry he drifted into deeper 
of his attlicticn, of 

that gr lly the compass of his sight 
ntract » that he then had only a 

from the centre of his 

ey I t t etting smaller and 
a 4 er in a college, and a 

his nervous system had 

th the trouble of his 

threats . He had had to give 
up his w take this trip l tried to 





<je 


Holiday Experiences 

ERHAPS you have been touched by some 

little incident on your holiday, and would 
care to write it out and send me. I shall be 
very pleased to receive letters from my readers 
giving a holiday experience. They should 
be as brief and concise as possible, and should 
be addressed to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C., marked 
* Holidays I shall be pleased to give a 
prize of 10s 6d. for the best letter received, 
and six handsome volumes for the next in 
order of merit rhe letters should reach 
me not later than November Ist. 


<sSe 
Work for the Autumn 


WOULD draw the attention of my readers 
to the Doll Dressing Competition an- 
nounced on another page. Tam hoping that 


this competition will be taken up by many 
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thousands of my readers, and that it may 
provide some hours of very pleasant work 
this coming season. Will my 
please call the attention of thei 
to this competition, and induce them to 


readers 


friends 


become members of the League of Loving 
Hearts ? 


<jJe 


October Stories 
HAVE much pleasure in announcing that 
I have se 
the October issu 
all QUIVE! 


ured some splendid stories for 


Scott Graham, familiar to 


contributes a charming 
Montague 


readers 
entitled “* Brown’ 
writes a clerical 
under the tit 


love story 
Herbert 


expcrience 


\ Substitute,”’ whilst Ethel 
F. Heddle tells the story ol 
“The Last String.” 


<sse 
Danger Moments in 
Missionary Lives 
who are 


in mi 


interested 


sionary work 
should miss the thrilling 
article I have secured for 
my October number on 


‘Danger Moments in Mis 
Laves.”” 2r. EB. Fi 
obtained fi! 


sionary 


Rann has 


everal missionaries their 
own 1 1 of adventure 
and hair-breadth escape THE LIGHT OF 
which prove that the life 


of the missionary is by no means without 
its excitement 


sje 
"The Light of the World” 


S ) many 


LTIOUS 


me from 
Holman 


requests have reached 


readers for a copy of 


Hunt’: masterpiece, The Light of the 
World,” that I have made special arrange 
ments to meet their wishes. Our Art De- 
partment have secured a limited number 
yf prints, and these have been artistically 
mounted and framed The accompanying 
illustrati will give ome idea of the 
picture Which 1 1 inches high lo 
secure this framed engraving all that 1s 


order tor 
cll and 
uvage, London, L.C., 


necessary is to send a _ postal 
ack payable to Me I Cas 
Co., Ltd., La Belle Sa 








THE QUIVER 


address 


and 


forwarded 


with 
will be 


together name 


picture 


The 

immediately 

post tree ‘ 

sje 

Children's Department 

M* readers will notice that in this number 
‘* Alison ’’ writes the first of her letters 

to boys and girls I have been really alarmed 

at times at discovering the pernicious trash 

that is allowed to get into the h 


boys and girls at the most susceptible ages 


inds of 


of their lives May I rely on the co-opera 
tion of my adult readers to induce the 
boys and girls to become interested in the 

young folks’ portion of TH 


QOUIVE! 


<jJe 


Woman and War 
a good deal these 


W! hear rood ¢ 
days about the 


possi 

bilities of wat It is only 
right that, whilst so much 
is being said and done in 
regard to preparedne to 

fight omething hould be 
clone to alleviate suffering 
hould the dread calamity 
ot r ever involve. this 
untry Phe War Office 

recently made at sr 

ient by whi if ow 

unfortunately broke out 
calling for the intervention 

THE WORLD. of | land — military hos 
pitals would be set up in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Shetthield, M hester 
Leicester, Oxford, Cambridg: Plymouth 
Brighton Edinburgh Leeds Liverpool 
Lincoln Birmingham Bristol Cardiff 
Portsmouth, London and Aberdeen Phe 
women in these districts are to be call 


upon to act as nurses and so forth ; ind full 
particulars of thi 
by anybody interested in the Sey 
number of Ca 

Other interestin article in the same 
magazine deal with the ot Service 
and its Peril by Mi Bullen ; 


Canada's new railway :in an Art 


School.” 


—_————> 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


E» t SALT assists the Functions of the Liver, 


Bowels, Sk 1 Kidneys by Natural Means: thus the blood is 

freed from 1 } r other hurtful matters, the foundation 

and great d f Ch Fever, Worry, Blood Poisons, &c 

There is n t, where it has been taken in the earliest 
‘ fa e, it bas, in innumerable instances, prevented 
ri 

CAUTION. ramine the Capsule and see that it is marked 
EN( 7 therunse you have the sincerest 
form of flattery WN. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
WORKS, London, 5S.E. 


Sold by Chemiste and Stores everywhere. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


SPECIAL 





PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES 


HAVE SECURED 


32 AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 











. JA 








C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lt. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 

MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse 124. NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


KEATINGS® 


POWDER 








KILLS 


BEETLES 


Tins, 3d., 6d. & Is, 








edferns 


NAV Y 
Rubber Heels 





There is economy in having Redfern’s Navy 
Pads fixed to your boots. 


They save half the heel repairing and mend- 
ing bills, and double the life of the boots. 


And they are almost noiseless—and that 
counts. 


Be sure they have” Redfern’s Navy Pad” stamped 
on each pad. 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 
Men's, 64d.; Ladies’ and Children’s, 44d. 
Write for Bookict to 
REDFERN’S RUBBER WoRKS, Hyde, near Manchester. 


Fl 
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At evening's close— 


A light repast, dainty and digestible, 
is the wisest invitation to refreshing 
peaceful sleep. 

Huntley & Palmers Oval Digestive 
Biscuits present these essentials in 
a choice and appetising form. 


Try two or three Oval Digestive Biscuits 


with a glass of hot milk before retiring. 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


OVAL DIGESTIVE 
BISCUITS 


Made, like all Huntley and Palmers manufactures, 
with an unfailing regard for purity. Your own 


grocer can supply H & P’s Oval Digestive Biscuits 














“How, When, and Where” Corner 
ALISON'S FIRST LETTER 





you like it ?”’ 
?”’ And, funnier still, often, 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS, BIG AND 
A LITTLE, 
long winter evenings we have a 


{ fun sometimes in playing 


shioned game, ‘‘ How, When, 


We like it best when we 
1 a large, clear fire, and have 


hestnuts to roast meanwhile. 


‘game, of course, and how 
interesting it can be, and 
answers the guesser receives 
ms, ‘* How do you like it ?” 
and ‘‘ Where do 


ses as to what the mysterious 
<eally, it is a first-rate game, 

se should play it who are 
smen,”” and will not willingly 
's feelings. Kindness as well 
ntact 


tCU 


is this game that came into 


vhen I was thinking about this 


game of ‘“ How, When, and 
la picture got together, some- 
thoughts. You must have 
ture, for it can be bought now 
The words on it say, 
ce the Wheels £o Round,” and 
hows a little girl looking 
nterest at the tall, old clock 
her home 
vs had such a strong sym- 
that girl, for, really, it ts 
how things “ go,’ isn’t it ? 
ht on, saving to myself how 


would be to have a “ How, 


Where ’’ Corner here, in the 


h the Editor is so kindly allow- 
have for ourselves. What do 


you think, boys and girls? You see, 
perhaps I can write every month about 
something or someone concerning which 
or whom you do not know the “ How, 
When, and Where.” Then, I am sure, 
there are many of you who could write 
and tell me lots that I do not know about. 
For instance, you have nearly all just 
had your summer holidays. You might 
write to tell me ‘‘ How, When, and Where ”’ 
you spent them. Think what a lot of 
geography I should learn in that way, and 
how many places I should hear of that 
otherwise I might not! Some day you 
might tell me the ‘“‘ How, When, and 
Where ” of your greatest adventure, 01 
the truest happiness that ever came to 
you. These letters would not only interest 
and give gladness to me, but we might 
print some of them in our Corner, and so 
gladden and interest the grown-up readers 
of THE QUIVER. 

There are several other plans in my 
head, and I dare say you have some in 
yours. Won’t you tell me? I think we 
can help each other in various ways if 
we try. A ‘ How, When, and Where” 
Club will, anyway, make us all more 
observant ; we shall simply have to keep 
our eyes open, to look tor matters to 
write to each other about, things we might 
otherwise not notice. 

To become a Companion of the “ How, 
When, and Where ’”’ Corner, it is necessary 
that you fill in the coupon to be found in 
our advertisement pages, and send it on 
to me with a penny stamp to the address 
given after my signature. As soon as I 
receive your coupon I will send you a 











































THe QUIVER 


hand e card of membership—the penny Next month I shall have more to say 
p is to pay for the postage of this. about plans for the future. I hope to 

[ shall have a big book and paste into it all have very many letters, and that we 

pons that are filled in and sent to shall be good chums. 

me. I hope it will be rapidly filled. Will [ am, dear Companions 

you all write to me just whenever you Your sincere friend, 

like ?. Tell me all sorts of things: if you 

I 


have iny fresh, original puzzles, send ‘ 


them ; and if there is anything you want Fn 
7 , 1 . 
to ki and can’t find out, write about 


me see if I can answer the 


question or solve the problem, and put 
the reply in THE QUIVER for you. 

Wi | have some prizes every month, 
tor for the most interesting letters. 
Phere ll be one. a nice book, for the All letters tor the ‘‘ How, When and 
est tten by a Companion over four- Where "’ Corner to be addressed to “ ALI- 
teen years of age, and one for a Com- son,” THE QuIVER, La Belle Sauvag 
panion under that age. London, E.C 


+ + + 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


a 1S the Crutch-and- Kindness medical comforts and oving ttention 
League It would hardly be too The nine thousand cannot; t I rent 

mu to describe it as a kind of Postal or parent (for too oft they are 1 

Gospel Phe * Crutch naturally suggests of either father o1 ther) are OO | 


the ripple and every eart understands hie is a hard struggle tor them t! le 
t Kindnes is, and in nothing is the in ninety-nine cases in the hus 
st off more endeared to us than when it they are upheld by the ne noble 
the means of bringing us good never absent from t hearts, that there 
Good tidings, too, have a very is a little lame boy or girl at home dependent 
ell t clivine cle as everyone on then 
ki tter long silence and suspense very one of these ce sutterers is on the 
in trom some loved one far register and u rt kindly Vel t ol 
iI every detail of the message ts the Ragged School Union, with Su 
not I} most trivial event becomes John Kirk at the head ruarantee of the 
ery reference t urroundings worthiness of each rom time to 
ture not easily forgotten, and time they are visited in thi 
t lay thereafter becomes brighter by some tnendly volunteet isit This 
for the letter received from afat is much, and the Intth > look ¢ erly 
I I vit ne near t is in the flesh forward to these visit but how Carson 
t there 1 pecial ectness too the tedium of the tu vtween! It tor 
t .. 7 igh distance such a time the Crut I Iwariclin League 
it cannot annihilate the triendly flings wide tts te to 1 postman bor 
t ry member ! | 
( t nd-Kind: League has cripple put into | re ers for th le 
t f t turned it to) and simple object ot letter t tten 
t forti nd ecrl of thousands to thi mall prisoner f thes ( 
{ jit ldren in that multifarious montl The joy that letter i 1 eA 
rm y t me of London uniformed postman knock: t I 
I ) lone there I ore than nine with a letter tor / It isthe tf t ion 
t ripple ldren Indeed when su child 1 
t imber of cripple ildren 1s greater, And the contents! Dr Lptu Lace 
but others have amelioration so far as omewhere out éAere, in the dim, vague rid 
1 lot can be {tened, for they are and of other chaldre ind adventu nd 


in Oclal position which can command people, and pets, together with such intcrest 
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Can we wonder 
little cripples’ 


f these little ones is finally 
however willing, 
ieart the good of visiting 


can do this little 


here from month to month. 


ove 1 Sc hool Union, 


Our New Members 








Miss Phyllis Hawkins, Penarth, Glam; Miss Beatrice 
Hepponstall, Slave Island, Colombo, Cevlon; Miss 
Lily Heron, St. Andrew's S.S., Cambridge, N.Z.; 
Miss A. Newton Holder, Westcliff-on-Sea; Miss D 
Hopkins, Penarth, Glam: Mr. R. M. Hughes, St 
Vincent, B.W.1.; Miss Mary Hunter, St. Andrew's 
5.S., Cambridge, N.Z.; Miss F. A. Huntley, Brighton; 
Miss F. Hutchinson, Penarth, Glam; Miss S. S. 
Jellicot, Cork, Ireland; Mr. Jordan’s Class, Redcliffe, 
Bristol; Miss Dorothy John, Penarth, Glam; Miss 
Elsie John, Penarth, Glam ; Miss May Jones, Penarth, 
Glam; Miss S. A. Jones, Swansea Valley, S. Wales ; 
Miss Carmen Judah, Jamaica, B.W.1.: Miss Kent, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex; Miss S. Headly King, 
Cambridge ; Miss Gwen Kraft, Sidcup, Kent; Miss 
Florrie Kraft, Sidcup, Kent; Miss May Lawly, 
Penarth, Glam Miss Agnes Leslie, Aylesbury, 
Bucks; Miss Norah L’Estrange, Natal, S.A.; Miss 
Lina Lipp, Fochabers, N.B.; Miss Emilie Locke, 
Hove, Sussex ; The Misses Longford, Bidford-on-Avon, 
Warwick ; Miss Mactie, Bridgwater, Somerset ; Miss 
N. L. Mackie, St. Vincent, B.W.1.; Nurse E. Mait- 
land-Duftin, Rochester, Kent; Miss Gertrude 
Meadows, Broadway, Worcester ; Mrs Merry, 
Streatham Common; Miss A. Miles, Penarth, Glam ; 
Miss A. M. Millener, and her three nieces, Jamaica, 
B.W.I.; Miss Ada Minchin, St Andrew's S.S., 
Cambridge, N.Z.; Miss Maisie Morgan, Penarth, 

un; Miss Maggie Morris, Penarth, Glam; Miss 
Gladys Mortimer, Fortis Green, N.; Miss Beatrics 
Mortimer, Fortis Green, N.; Miss Margaret Murray, 
Rugeley, Stafford; Miss Elsie E. Nutt, Jamaica, 
B.W.1.; Miss Alvvn Nutt, Jamaica, B.W.I.; Miss 
Janet Owen, Penarth, Glam; Miss Winifred Pater- 
son, Worthing; Miss Edith F. Payne, Moortown, 


Leeds ; Miss ( S. Pearce, Penarth, Glam; 
Scholars of Penlee School, Dover; Miss H. Phillips, 
Oldham, Lane Miss Irene Phillips, Penarth, Glam ; 


liss M. Phillips, Gravesend, Kent; Miss Florence, 
E. Pollard, Ontario, Canada; Miss Maud Preston, 
Cookham, Berks Miss Beatrice Price, Malvern, 
Wores; Mrs. Prvse, Southport, Lancashire; M1 
F. H. Quinton, Christchurch, N.Z.: Miss Jessie M 
Ramsay, Dumfric ire, N.B Mr. Reed, Auckland, 
N.Z.; Miss Reed Auckland, N.Z.: Miss Clare 


Kichards, St Andrew S.S.. Cambridge, N.Z 
Miss L. Roberts, Charlton, S.E.; Miss C. Roberts, 
Penarth, Glam: Mr Robertson, Pollokshields, 


Glasgow ; Mrs. Robison, Bishopstoke, Hants ; Master 
Koberts, Johannesburg, S.A.; Mrs. Harry Rowse, 
W. Byfleet, Surrey; Mi May Kutherford, Water- 
ford, Ireland; Class I, St. Andrew's S.S., Cambridge, 
N.Z Miss Anne de Saram, Slave Island, Colombo, 
Cevlon; Miss Mary Semmens, St. Andrew's 5S.S., 
Cambridge, N.Z.; Mrs. Sharp. Boscombe, Hants ; 
Miss Ella Sharp, St. Andrew's $.S., Cambridge, N.Z. ; 
Miss E. G. Shawver, Whitley Bay, Northumberland ; 
Miss Hilda M. Short, Leytonstone; Miss Nancy 


Shuker, Saloy Miss Dorothy Slater, Penarth, Glam ; 
Miss Greta Slater, Penarth, Glam; Miss Irene Smeed, 
Sidcup, Kent Mi Ada Smith, St. Andrew's S.S., 
Cambridge, N.Z Mi Ethelwyn Souter, St. An- 
drew’s S.S., Cambridge, N.Z.; Miss Selina Spencer, 
Fortis Green, N.; M Stanstield, Lidgetton, Natal, 
S.A.; Mr Stiff, Wimbledot S.W.; Miss W 
Svmond Penart (shar Miss Beatrice Tempk 
Ep} M I rgood, Takeley, bssex M 

Kathleen Tradewell, Nr. Rotherham; Miss Laura 
Truslove, Nuneaton, Warwick; Mi Nelhe Turner, 
Sidcup, Kent; M Nina Ward, Penarth, Glam ; 
Miss M. E. Welehman, Anerley, S.E.; Mrs. Wilson, 
Edgbaston; M Margaret Whateley, St. Leonards- 


on-Sea Miss Wt t. Takeley, Essex; Miss Nelle 
W yard, Ilford, I x 


vn on the August It contains the first part of a 

hip.” an excellent topical story which wall interest children 
serials, there ave six splendid complete stories, besides 
* The Story Ship 








What a Policeman Has to Do 


By HAROLD MURRAY 


| aged ’ you say at once, “of course we 
know what he has to do He has 
to t 


h people who are doing wrong, and 
take them to the police station, and he has 
t t 1 at busy corners of the streets and 
keep ordet 

Well, that is part of his duty, certainly 
but what a very small part I really think 


very few people indeed have any idea how 


many thi there are that policeman 
has t i I do not mean the onstable who 
valk 1 down very quict streets in the 


country, but the one who n duty in busy 


cities like London Why, I d not know 
till the other day, for instance, that a con 
tal is expected to do t like this 
he | t keep neye o l the pillar-boxes 
in the street nd if ever he sees one that 


letters that there is not 





London policemen every day. 
come to think of it, for 
happens, the policeman is called Somebody 
falls into the Thames 
up, throws off his helmet and coat, and jumps 
from the light- 


Often when a house is scen to be on 


il 


Whe hn you 
almost anything that 

A policeman rushes 
parapet to the rescue like 
ning 
fire it is the policeman who dashes in first 
and gives the alarm. A poor man or woman 
starving, and a_ poli 


way to visit their sad home 


is found to be 
goes out of his 
and pay for some food out ot his own pocket 
I could tell you many true 


which have never been in the papers 


eman 


stories about this 
There 


is an accident; it is the policeman who comes 


first, and while the crowd stands round, gap 
ing and uscless, he es down on his knees 
and attends to the person who has _ been 


what to do, because 


he has 


hurt 


knowing exactly 
} 


spent long hours 
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things to remember, and 


I dare say you have 
sometimes seen him 
busily writing in the 


little pocket- book, in 
which all kinds of things 
to recorded 
during the day or night. 
I have known people to 


have be 


be very cross because a 
policeman has knocked 
them up, when they 
have been asleep, to tell 
them they have left a 


door or a window open 











AN EMBANKMENT RESCUE. i 


but that is part of his 
duty, and it all goes down 


























in that little book. 
London boasts of the best police force 
in the world. I think the more you get to 
know of the police the more you will agree 
that they deserve that compliment. I do 
not want you to think of the unpleasant part 


of their work, of the wicked men and women 




















polics \ nber of the London police they have to bring to justice, of the ugly 
re al { eak foreign languages, and truncheon or handcuffs they have to carry 
they e sent to districts where there are with them—and which they never use unless 
(nd then there are police — it is absolutely necessary—or of the trying 
about the river among work and long hours which often make 
the sl nd they have many strange them seem far more bad-tempered than 
t t they really are. I want you to think of 
So you t is not an easy thing to be a their bravery and their gentleness, and to 
I I Before you can be one remember their hearts beat just as warmly as 
t t be between twenty-one and — ours, however severe we may think them. I 
twent ‘ of age. you must be have seen a City policeman come home 
feet h, you must be able to after a long, tiring, worrying day, and throw 
1 and write well, and you must be quite — off his heavy coat and helmet, and romp with 
t e from any kind of illness his babies, and help mother to bath them, 
{ \ not even have a man for the and then begin to help her with the 
bad teeth! Perhaps out of | rough housework. That is what hundreds 
t r eighty who go to Scotland Yard — of policemen do. 
t I 
t 
, 
t tot RENDERING FIRST AID 
h t iPnet 5 aaa Nude.» 








Our Portrait Gallery 


A “ Quiver" Medallist A Gifted Author 
MONG the Homes which annually T is an open secret that Annie S. Swan, the 
A receiy lHe Oviver Good Conduct well-known novelist, is at present busily 
Medal is the Gordon Bovs’ Home at Woking engaged on a long story for THr Quiver, 
This splendid institution was established \ portrait of her is to appear in our October 
as a national memorial to General Gordon, number with an interview on ‘The Art 
of Story Writing 
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The Unemployed's Friend 
Nae Rev. E. K. Botwood, Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Victoria Park, E., by his 
devoted work among the poor has earned 
for himself the title of ‘* The Unemployed’s 
Friend.” In his parish—a maze of mean 
streets, through which no main thoroughfare 
runs—it is estimated that there are 2,000 
out-of-works. At half-past four in the morn- 
ng Mr. Botwood walk bout the streets 
and should he tind helterl nd foodless 
man he gives him retre nent at the nearest 
cotfee-stall. Hundreds have been assisted by 























Mr. Botwood, who has found them jobs of 

temporary or permanent character. To 

carry on this work | vs he must have 

money, as he is als t at the end of lus 

resources, having spent all his private income 

He states that the District Cor ttees are 

not able to deal with t rye number of cases 

and sometimes men | e to v t nineteen 

HENRY L wane 09 GOOD CONDUCT weeks for help Owing to the { lure of all 
present schemes to deal with tl tate of 


it trainin and educating attairs, Mr. Botwood vs every clergyman 








{rict ( 1 destitute lad PHE QOvIVE! must do his best to t lemplovment for the 
I 1 t year has been awarded to men, who do not want charity, but work 

H i Berridge \ por- 

t t I n He joined = = ——___—________- 





t Hot n October », 1905 


d toa tuation 
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(7 SSS AERA peemeneite 
in Stout People’s Deprivations. 
we a 2 


HOW TO ESCAPE THEM. 


Thousands of Needless Sufferers. 


tered from extreme obesity, with 
ll-health, humiliations, and de 
privation that condition entails, simply because 
thev have left ntried the one sure remedy—the 
nerfect hon re for obesity—perfect because per- 

. pleasant, simp! 


Slee RE are numberless men and women who for 
years e fle 


ull the 


le, and harmless. 





We allude, of rse,to Antipon. ‘I only regret that 
I suffered in half my life before hearing of 
Antipon,’ rit 1 grateful Yorkshire lady, who was 
tout for five-and-twenty years, and gradually 
tting worse lescribes herself as having been ‘‘a 
eathle t in 
r ear | yT 
und he Y the 
f fifty ed he 
t b tha 
é Ar t 
o, she la 
nce 
I ‘ 
h she suffered so long 
lo-Indian) was comparatively 
le veight when she started taking 
vhich she soon reduced to 
184) It e of 614 Ib. **and,” she writes, 
| car f r ilks with ease, ; 
es,” sl ‘* | have an excellent appetite, and 
e never ed myself in any form of diet.” 
1] persons undergoing Antipon 
treatment t only not deprived of wholesome 
but me very good eaters, enjoying 


ind thoroughly digesting 
their hearty, rational 
meals. 

\ gentleman well known 
in the sporting world was 
etting so stout that he 
feared being deprived of 
his favourite sport—shoot- 
I A course of Antipon 
under medical direction 
reduced him no less than 
st. 5| lb., and he grate 





fully writes: ** My doctor 

LN l have got a new 

lease of life but we 

could goon citing instances 

of tl | er of Antipon until we filled 





Ladies feel the condition of over-stoutness acutely, 
and are actually, or of their own accord, deprived of 
many things in which they once took an active part 
and a keen delight. ‘Tennis, cycling, and hockey are 
given up. Walking is too tiring for anything but 
a short distance. At 
fashionable bathing re- 
sorts stout ladies sit 
enviously watching their 
slenderer sisters disport- 
ing themselves in the 
waves, 

Antiquated methods: of 
weight - reduction (and 
many modern methods, 
too) deprive the stout of 
sufficient food, and, inci- 
dentally, of strength and 
stamina. Mineral drugs 
deprive them of health 
Such systems may, and 
do, reduce weight by weakening the body, but 
only so long as the patient can stand them, 

Obesity is only really cured by conquering the 
tendency to develop fat excessively. Antipon does 
this as nothing else will. As fast as the superfluous 
fatty matter is eradicated by the daily doses of 
Antipon, the tendency to overfatness is also eradi- 
cated, so that, with the final recovery of normal 
weight and a slender figure, a complete and perman- 
ent cure of the disease of obesity (one of the 
most obstinate diseases to combat) is effected, with- 
out any deprivations whatsoever. 

Antipon is a splendid 
tonic to the whole system, 
and with the rapid return 
of normal conditions of 
weight and figure, health, 
strength, and vitality are 
thoroughly restored. The 
digestive economy is much 
improved, hence the re- 
newed keen natural 
appetite can be indulged 
with plenty of strengthen- 
ing food. The Antipon 
treatment is to that extent 
superbly reconstructive. 
The clumsy, corpulent 
figure gives permanent place to beauty of form and 
supple strength—a figure replete with vitalityand grace 

Between 8 oz. and 3lb. (sometimes even more) will 
be taken off in the space of the first 24 hours; the sub- 
sequent daily reduction will afford the greatest pleasure 
and a delightful feeling of buoyancy and comfort. 

Antipon, a refreshingly tart liquid, contains only the 
most harmless vegetable ingredients, and none other 
It has no disagreeable after-effects whatever. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, 
by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the event of 
litficulty, may be had (on remitting amount) carriage 
paid, privately packed, direct from the Antipon 
Company, O'mar Street, London, S.E. 











Madam, 


€ As a wife, you should 
buy Hovis Bread, because it 
is wholesome, strengthening, 





and delicious, and will give 
energy to both your husband 
and yourself. 


€ Asa mother, you should 
know that there is no bread 
so good for the children as 
Hovis, because it is pure, 
nourishing, and pleases young 


palates. 


€ And, lastly, as a woman, 
you should show a woman's 
judgment by purchasing only 
Hovis Bread because it is 
the best. 
Pet Sill peteclars apgily 


The HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO.,, Lid., 
Macclesfield. 
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G LOBE 


As ctl 





















In the House, 
In the Stable, 
In the Garage, 
In the Shop, 
In the Dairy, 
In fact 
bright metal, “Globe” is 
A little ee :a 
a big shine. Brilli- 


ant and lasting and no hard 













wherever there is 





supreme. 





little rub 







rubbing. 






“ Globe.” 





But it must be 





Gl rbe Metal Polish, Paste an ] | iquid, 

Paste : Id. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 

Liquid ; 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger cans. 
sprinkler tops). 










Dealers and St 
re 





Every wie 


RAIMES & Co 
Bow, London, E. 


Ld., 















Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


SEPTEMBER 5th, PAUL’S FAREWELLS 


The miracle of 


PoINTS F- MPHASISE (1) 
) life. (2) Paul's 


Euty restoration to 


valedictory words to the elders of the 
chure it Ephesus. 3) The apostle’s 
el and warning. 


A Faithful Preacher 


fhe \ t Paul 

the ] iot shrink from declaring 
t li | of God, and even stonings, 
deter 
and fearlessly preaching 
ot God. 


as he himself says in 


prisonments did not 


(; { tl] race 


example has found many 


tat \ n the first missionary went 


» I I ), It took courage 


ing, drunken crowds 
tl time in gambling and in- 
t lany times he was thre 


nee One of his 


itened 
first 
dance hall where a 
mmutted, the body 
ning room, and the 
nd gambling were 
Into this crowd the 
ereeted with 


roOIng 
to be shouts 
singing, and 
had 
ide many 
d of the 


risio1 But he insisted on 
ke quietness been 

t ) to talk, and m 
f tl tened to him asham« 
they ng. That 


courage 


is the 


The Joy of Giving 
Impr n his friends the neces 
| k, Paul reminded them 
Lord Jesus: “It is 
to receive.’”’ If 
there 


sity 


t thi 
than 

t s] t ted Christian giving 
plaint of the 

rt of our great missionary 

O1 t The story ts told of a wealthy 
gentl I nee handed to his pastor 


shortage 


“T am going 


a numbel f jucs, saying 





from home, to be absent I have 
always been ready to help in every good 
cause, and I wish to do so now, even while 
absent. Take these cheques, fill in one 
whenever you think it necessary, giving 
what you think I would give if I were 
present.” 


a year. 


SEPTEMBER 12th. CLOSE OF PAUL'S 
THIRD JOURNEY 


Acts xxi, I—17 
Points TO Empnasise. (1) Paul on the way to 
Jerusalem 2) His fate foretold by Agabus 


determination of the 
enemies, 


(3) The  unshaken 
} 


apostle to face hi 
The Courage of Conviction 
Paul’s for his Master 


is willing to undergo any suffering 


So great love 
that he w 
for Him, and even the prospect of 
death did not give 


There } 


Was 


a cruel 
him cause for alarm. 
ire many people who hide their con- 
victions because they fear the 
their friends. But the faith 
worth confessing is not worth possessing. 
It is told of Abu Sayid, a chief over 50,000 
who the 


. Nestorian missionary, and who 


ridicule of 


which is not 


Kurds, was converted through 


efforts of ¢ 


had laboured long and earnestly to bring 
the members of his own tribe to a knowledge 


of Jesus Christ, that a few years ago the 


Shah sent for him and offered him a title, 
but he answered sadly that it was of no value 
The Shah advised 

Then Abu Sayid 


which torbade 


to him, as he had no son 
him to take another wif 
spoke out his belief in Christ 
him more than one wife. It was a moment 
of peril, for by Mohammedan law death is 
the penalty for conversion from Islam. But 
the listened, and, with the 
earnestness of Abu Sayid, exclaimed, ‘‘ O 
. very holy man!” and, in- 

Abu Sayid was 
It is 


who 


Shah struck 


sheik, you are ; 
stead of being imprisoned 
as true to- 
God 


with honour. 
day as that 
are honoured by Him. 


sent away 


ever those honour 





SEPTEMBER 


19th REVIEW 
Pont x T 


EMFHASISE, 1) The missionary en 
t sm of the great apostle. 2) Hi 
l and faithfulness to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 


yyaity 


President Taft on Foreign Missions 


THE missionary journeys and achievements 
f the Apostle Paul are a powerful argument 
favour of foreign mussions Fortunately 
the good work of foreign missions is recog 
) to-day as never before; but there are 
still those who never weary telling us that 
ty begins at hom« and that we 
should evangelise the heathen at our own 
l e thinking of taking the Gospel 
to t heathen in other land On this 
5 juite cently, Mr. William H. Taft 
President of the United States of 
Ameri spoke some very valuable word 
I } known a 0” \ people who 
wert yposed to foreign ns,” he re 
‘IT have known rood many 
| ttendant t irch—consistent 
) vho religiou f you choose 
t t t term ref ! to contribute 
to tor rn ssion [ nfess that there 
‘ time when was enjoying a snug 


| s lett me now 
I rather sympath 1 with that view 
Until I went to the Orient, until there was 
ibilities with 
civilisation in 
tho far-distant lands, I did not realise 
t lense importance of foreign mission 


No! n n tudy the movement ol modern 


t from n impartial standpoint 

t realise that Christianity and the 

1 of Christianity re the only basis 

f ) l rl lisation in the growth 


It is not possible t timate the value 


lee t t idered by the 

\ t | | Phe of his worl 
c.3 the centuri 

dure t vorld itselt 

I l ‘ H r (sod neve 
i tor t 1 nobl 


up and down 


1 for a place 
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where something stronger than water could 
be had. At last he stopped and 


impatient inquiry of an old peasant 


made 
who 
after a day of toil 
ret a glas 


was on his way home 
How is it that I can’t 
} 


anywhere in this wretched village of yours ? ” 


ol liquor 


he demanded harshly The old man re- 
cognising his questioner as a man of rank 
pulled off his cap and bowed humbly ; but 
nevertheless there was a prou | flash in his 


faded eves as he answered quictly : 
lord 


a man 


“My 
something over a hundred years ago 
John Wesley came to these 
parts.” with that the old peasant 
walked But what testi 
mony he had given to the of John 
Wesley on behalf of his Master 
had for 


a century kept the 
drunkenness out of that 


named 

And 
away. a splendid 
preaching 
whose words 
curse of 


ovcr 


village ! 


26th. CHRISTIAN SELF: 
DENIAL 


1 Corinthians x, 23—33 


SEPTEMBER 


Points TO Empuasise. (1) The place of con- 
science in daily life and actior (2) The 
Christian's duty to his neighbour 3) God's 
glory should always be ihe tirst sideration, 


For the Sake of Others 
lesson the apostle 
1 towards his neighbour 


In this enforces the 
duty of the Christi 
It is true that ‘‘ no man liveth unto him- 
self, and no man dicth unto himself,” for 


we are all the one dependent on the other 


and our influence reacl out further than 
we think. One day tl! rreat Spurgeon was 
much fatigued nd someone 1 to him 


‘Wouldn't you like ria of beer? 


of it, and feel er 1 to take lozen 
glass I abst t ke of h men.” 

‘Now | the lat Duncan 
Mathieson, t Scott c\ list, to a lot 
of boys who h vcen converted at his 


in the 
habit of reading their Bibles to learn what 
God says to t 1, but I'll tell you what 
tie ll read Phe il re 1 your lives and 

very carefully te ec il y 1 are really 
nd mind 


incon- 


you 
they find your lives to be 
tent with your profession, they will have 
ing Christ.” 
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SATS 


> OK. DITTIES. 15 aN 


We guarantee O.K. is pure, 
One thousand pounds we'll pay 
To any person who can prove 
Our Sauce is not O.K. 


“O.K.” sent free toall 
ted Ditty 


CEORCE MASON & 60., LS 


WALHAM GREEN, 



















BABY WILL THRIVE ON 


NEAVE’S 
a. OOD 


A Perfectly Safe F ‘ood for the youngest and most 
delicate child, for more than 80 years | 
Infant f thousar f strong and healthy 


veen the 


idl aiibine. 
Hints about Baby,” FREE 


n 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & co., Fordingbridge, HANTS. 











ROWLAND'’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beaut!fies, Nourtshes It. 
Nothing equals {t. 110 years proves this 

fact. Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 

or Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 














| 
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Wil 


Should know that the purest, 
sweetest and most economical 
method of preserving, purifying 
and beautifying baby’s tender skin 
lies in warm baths with 


CUIICUKA SOAP 


And gentle applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment. For eczemas, 
rashes, itchings and chafings of 
childhood and for the prevention 
of the same, as well as for the 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing of 
ulcerated, inflamed mucous sur- 
faces and other uses which suggest 
themselves to women, these gen- 
tle emollicnts are indispensable. 


Sold thro ughout the wi wid. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Pari » Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Town « Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; japan, Maruya, Litd., Tokio; So, Africa, 
Lennon, lad. Cam flown, ete t.S8.A,, Potter 
Drug & Che ‘ + 7 ston uz” Post-free from 
London depot of Cuticura, with 32-page 


pawmphict, giving tre at lent for the skin and bal, 


{Face end mat 





ter 








INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
SUPPLEMENT 





The Romance of Insurance 
By ELLA G. GRUNDY 


THATEVER may be the shortcom- 
ings of the Budget, it at least has 
the advantage of furnishing some strong 


arguments in favour of life insurance. 
When Mr. Asquith brought in his last 


Budget it was said to “impose a heavy 
penalty on thrift.” “‘ No one,” said the 
critics, ‘“ will trouble to save and invest, 


trom investments 1S 
under Mr. Lloyd 
makes the investor 


because the incom 
taxed so highly.” Now 
George the tax collector 
pay a still heavier forfeit 
On the face of it thus 
incentive to extravagance in order to avoid 
having any investments. In reality it is a 
ill to save and invest every available 
nny in an Insurance policy. 
It must be remembered that under the 
come Tax Act money paid in Insurance 
premiums is entirely exempt from income 
tax, the amount of annual premiums being 
deducted by the insurer from his income 
tax return, ‘“ Such deduction, however, being 


limited to one-sixth of the income. 


seems a further 


Suppose a man finds that he has {100 
lat the end of a year, then, if he invest 

it, he } first of all to pay income tax on It, 
either one hundred ods. if his income lb 
under {2,000, or one hundred Is. 2ds. if lis 
income be over {2,000 per annum. In all 
luture yea he has te pay 1s. 2d, in the # on 


idends from the sum invested. 
If n the other hand, he pays that sum 
premiums to an Insurance Company he 
ives the payment of income tax upon it 
ind upon the dividends derived from it. In 
several thousands 


1ddition he is insured for 
ol pounds according to his age, the amount 


of premium he pays, and the kind of policy 
he takes up. 

At this point, I know, many people will 
bring forward objections ; such as, “I can't 
get at my money if It’s paid to an Insurance 
office,” “ I might not be able to save enough 
to pay the premiums every year,’’ and or 
“TIT want to invest my savings in something 
with a high rate of interest.” 

This kind of remark is simply the result 
of ignorance of the power of the moder 
policy to fit every possible occasion, and 
a lack of knowledge of the value of insuran 
as an Investment. 

To take the first objection, few peopl 
realise that a ‘‘ non-forteitabk policy— 
t.ec. a policy which, atter existing, saj 
for 5 years would not be forfeited in the 
event of the payment of premium being 
stopped—would be accepted at almost any 

wainst overdraft. Th 
[Insurance Company itself is glad to lend 
the Assured a considerable amount of th 
paid-up value on the policy simply being 
deposited with them Phe rate otf interest 
is about 4 per cent. 

Suppose a man of 30 takes out a lit 
policy (profit sharing) for which he pays 
$100 a yeal \t the end of 5 years he cal 
borrow about £290 (including the surrende! 
of the bonuses) t.e. about 58 per cent. 
the total amount paid in premiums. At 
the end of Io years having paid $1,000 1 
premiums he can borrow £630, after 20 yeals 
£1,550, and after 40 years he can bor 
£4,300, or £300 more than he has paid 
premiums 

If a policy i 


bank as a security agal 


subjected to only a limited 
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“All Sorts and Conditions” 


of men, women, and children may advantageously effect 
insurances with the 


Norwich Union Life Office 





Age 25 | Age 45 Age 65 
I Bov - oon ree a Pays £7 a year Thinks of Deposits 
. have « alf Premium for 30 years,and | pe : 
Endowment it age 60 enjovs ESTATE 7 £1,000, 
EDUCATIONAL | costs £17 10s. 0d. p.a.| a Pension of £30 DUTIES | and enjoys an 
ANNUITY for first five years | . . and pays INTUITY 
: ar for the I ANNUITY 
: | and £31 7s.6d.p.a. | * 32 10s. 10d. 
of £100 from | sn £31 75-60 pa | vst of life, or | = Oh WE ® | oF gr0e ts. 108. 
cr 2s Sy , Cs » secu ‘ 
age |! rteen ¢ ind at age 55 draws takes £1,000, payal le for reniainder of 
t e £1,000 £360 cash. at death. life. 


Write for particulars of the scheme most suited to your needs, to 


Dept. Q, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
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Ads omguar es /or ¢ nd a.: letter orders to be seni to Be fast. 


HOW THE APPLES GROW. | ||RISH “r™ s=si Se 
Cuts for Ladies or Geutinin. from s/11 per dozen. 


: RS, CUFFS," 
Mr. J.S.R vxe, M.A., writes a delight- | _GOLLA gre tne 























‘ sammple vated 35 6 per 4-doz. 
ful expositi f ‘* Fruit Farming in the Dry ‘free AND SHIRTS : ht ee 
> 34 { > . call °° : a “ extra). 
B B \ PULTE bat (the Times Aprointment to the King and Princess of Wales 
Book Club: 17 net) To the pessimist i ROSINSON & CLEAVER, ‘tid. BELFAST; and at 156 to 170, Regent St,, London. 
ur own untoward climate 
. : aniammae aie Gentian DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
‘ i { ‘ V) chi it . « 
ee eee oe AID ASSOCIATION. 
' Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN and other 
l unties in that not very members of the Royal Family 
tt land " ls ‘ iptious and nigg urdly FUNDS Urgently NEEDED to relieve investigated cases of 
' destitu la ng Ladies and Gentlemen, 
gard to ft fruit crops in the beloved Cuaiwan—Admiral the Hon. Sir FE. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B 
uf . ' f 
lyyt ( ’ ; his ) , 2] c | , LS ANKE Vie t if x ( (Charing Cross 
Dry Belt is only dry Seer M. FINN Brook Green, W. 





th the Wet Belts which 


h to ( “ ind west of it, and the dry “THE QUIVER” FUNDS. 


ists. 1 a continuance of drought rue following is a list of contributions received 
ret | freedom from fog and damp | up to and including July 31st, 1909: 
and in the perennial blessing of Kor Dr, Barnardo's Homes: Vx 28. 4d. 
7 . The Church Army acknowledges with iny thanks a 
p ary, @X rating atmosphere whi h, parcel of clothing from “ Madre 
Duk f Argyll so aptly Gociares, THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 
CXISI e a joy even for old ag Tue following are the sums received from 
's_for the apple-growing the book is | ojg and new members up to July 31st: 
ightfully trate with actual photo- 10s. each from M. J. Nicholas, “ With Love and Sym. 
9 Ss. and ithers enc ouraging and pathy 4 All a rers 
j " Ss. trom » 
truthful ideas anent the returns which the ce ec ela 
irdy young Britor et king a modest fortune | 2s. Od. each from C. bs. Clarke, FE. Sutton . 
2s, each from Mrs. EF. Lounton, The Misses Wainman. 
1 this grand new country, may safely cal s. each from Mrs intor ne isses ain 


ae 1s. each from M. G. Musson, E. W. Field, Miss Florence 
Cwate upon { Butler, Mrs. M. Thornborough, 
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number of annualepayments, or is an endow- 
ment assurance (t.e. the sum assured being 
P id at a given age or at death should it 
occur previously), the amount that can be 
borrowed is larger in proportion to the 
premium paid 


The Norwich Union Life Office issues a 
policy to which a liberal surrender value 


attaches, anything from 50 per cent. of the 
premiums after the first in the early years, to as 
much as 140 per cent. of all the premiums 
paid. 

When this policy has acquired a surrender 
value, any sum up to 95 per cent. thereof 
will be advanced to the policy holder, and 
whole or any part 


the borrower can repay th 
of his advance at any time without previous 


notice to the society. 

Many companies are making special 
arrangements to meet the conveniences of 
those who say, “I might not be able to 
save enough every year to pay the 
premiums.” The latest idea is a system of 
optional premiums, whereby the policy 
holder may, within reasonable limits, pay 
premiums of any amount he likes whenever 
he likes. Each premium is quite inde- 
pendent of any other premium, and secures 
1 certain definite amount olf insurance, no 
part of which is lost if the payments are 
not made regularly, or even if they cease 
iltogethet 

A man aged ;0 next birthday, who takes 
out vhole life policy (7.2. one payable at 
death) would secure {£26 ros. at death for 
every {10 then paid. If he paid nothing 


more until the third year (age 33 next birth- 


day), he uld still pay the same (or any 
less) amount and assure {25 for each {10 
so paid ({2 tos. for each {1 paid). If he 
paid #TO In the first year, and nothing more 
till tl urth year (age 34 next birthday), 
his average payment for each year would be 
{3 6 ind his right to pay during that 
year would be limited to £7, te. twice the 
mount paid during the three pre- 
ceding years being {6 13s. 4d. Uf, after 
mal his first payment, he made no turther 
payment before attaining age 36, his right 
t I further payments would cease 
ibsoh 
INSURANCE AS INVESTMENT. 

Sp ng generally, money invested at 
4 pe ent. (7.€ at a sale rate of interest) 
vi not realise so much as money invested 


The 


in a life insurance policy with profits. 


— 


insured, as previously pointed out, has the 
further advantage of no income tax on his 
investments, and the protection of 
being insured. 

Here is the actual case of a man who, in 
1870, took out a life insurance policy for 
{1,000 in the Australian Mutual Provident 
Sor iety. Up to the end of 1908 he was 
entitled to bonus additions to the value of 
£1,224 6s., bringing the total sum for which 
he is insured up to {2,224 6s. His yearly 
premium is {22 7s. 8d., and the total 
premiums which he has paid amount to 
{850 11s. 4d. It is remarkable evidence of 
the value of insurance to note that the bonus 
additions are £373 14s. 8d. more than all 
the premiums paid; that the policy holder 
has insured 1870 for amounts 
varying from {1,000 to {2,224 6s., and the 
bonus for the year 1907 was £33 I2s., or {11 
4s. 4d. more than the premium paid for the 
year, 

The policy can be converted into a fully 
paid-up whole lite one of £1,908, free trom 
all future payment of premiums, and entitled 
to participate in the profits so long as the 
policy holder lives. At the present time the 
cash surrender value of the policy and bonuses 
IS #1, 302. 

One of the great arguments people have 
brought against insurance is, that It is im- 
possible to determine at the time of insuring 
which class of insurance will best meet the 
circumstance of the policy holder late in life. 
To cope with this the Norwich Union have 
drawn up what is called an “ Eight-Option 
Policy.” Suppose a man of 30 takes out a 
policy for {1,000 at an annual premium ol 
$25 Qs. 7d. The 


payment ol premiums 
ceased alter the age ol 60, and on attaming 
at that age he 


following options 
dl of which are absolutely guaranteed. First, 
he can take cash sum down of £1,063, or he 
can take up a paid-up policy for £1,000 
and cash payments £465. He can take an 
annuity of #55 2s. 4d. (beginning at the ag 
of 60) and a cash sum of $405, Ol he can take 
a paid-up policy of £1,000, an annuity ol 


also 


been since 


secures the 


{42 17s. (beginning at the age of 60). He 
can take up a paid-up policy of £500, 


annuity of {70 8s. 2d. (beginning at the age 0 
60) or he can take an annuity ot £97 9s. 4¢ 
at the age of 60. If he be in good health 
he may prefer to take a paid-up policy 0 
$1,730, or to continue paying premiums 
and hold a policy for £2,159. Payments are 
made half-yearly. 
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THERMOS FLASKS 
ie Modern Magic Workers 


Without fire, chemicals, or anything but 
a simple vacuum, they keep drinks or food 


RED HOT or ICY COLD for 24 HOURS 








They are invaluable for the Motorist, Tourist, Fisherman, or Traveller ; 
priceless for the home. They provide hot or cold drinks all through the 
night, or boiling shaving water in the morning. They have saved the lives of 
many infants and invalids. They relieve indigestion—they are the easiest and 
best means of producing lactonized or soured milk—the latest and best remedy for 
innumerable complaints. They are highly recommended by the medical faculty. 




















LIEUTENANT LIEUTENANT 

SHACKLETON eo 
Found them invaluable on with ec is Ex oiiien 
hi sa Pole Expedition to the North Po 





For a successful holiday, 
THERMOS Flasks are a 


necessity, 


They are a boon and a 
blessing to all Travellers in 
Southern Latitudes, 


and they are only 


QT/= each for Pints and 
o1/6 .. Quarts 


and they are only 


2i/- each for Pints and 
o1/6 . Quarts 


LATEST NOVELTY : 
The Oval Pint Thermos Flask. Price 30/- each. 


Other Novelties in Thermos Productions are the beautiful THERMOS TABLE JUGS in Nickel 
and Silver Plate and THERMETOT JARS for keeping Foods hot or icy cold as required 











OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS & STORES 


Beware of worthless imitations. — Infringers of the THERMOS Patents are being prosecuted. 
Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN ®& CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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number of annualepayments, or is an endow- 
ment assuranct the sum assured being 
paid at a given age or at death should it 


cur previously), the amount that can be 


(1.€. 


borrowed is larger in proportion to the 
premium paid. 

The Norwich Union Life Office issues a 
policy to which a liberal surrender value 


attaches, anything from 50 per cent. of the 
premiums after the first in the early years, to as 
much as 140 per cent. of all the premiums 
paid. 

When this policy has acquired a surrender 
value, any sum up to 95 per cent. thereof 
will be advanced to the policy holder, and 
the borrower can repay the whole or any part 


of his advance at any time without previous 
notice to the society. 

Many companies are making special 
arrangements to meet the conveniences of 
those who say, “I might not be able to 
save enough every year to pay the 
premiums.” The latest idea is a system of 
optional premiums, whereby the policy 
holder may, within reasonable limits, pay 
pren ums of any amount he likes whenever 
he likes Each premium is quite inde- 


pendent of any other premium, and secures 
a certain definite amount of Insurance, no 
part of which is lost if the payments are 
not made regularly, or even if they cease 
altogether 

A man aged 30 next birthday, who takes 
out a whole life policy (te. one payable at 
death) would secure {26 10s. at death for 


every {10 then paid. If he paid nothing 
more until the third year (age 33 next birth- 
day), he could still pay the same (or any 
less) amount and assure {25 for each {10 
so paid ({2 tos. for each {1 paid). If he 


and nothing more 
next birthday), 


first year, 
year (age 34 


paid {To in the 
till the fourth 
his 


1 ge payment for each year would be 
{3 6 l., and his right to pay during that 
year would be limited to £7, t.e. twice the 
iverag mount paid during the three pre- 
ceding years being {6 13s. 4d. If, after 
making his first payment, he made no further 
payment before attaining age 36, his right 
t I ; further payments would cease 
il tely 
INSURANCE AS INVESTMENT. 

opt iki generally, mone V inv sted at 
{ p nt. (t.e. at a sale rate of interest) 
woul t realise so much as money invested 


in a life insurance policy with profits. The 


——$— 


insured, as previously pointed out, has the 
further advantage of no income tax on his 
investments, and the protection of 
being insured. 

Here is the actual case of a man who. in 
1870, took out a life insurance policy for 
{1,000 in the Australian Mutual Provident 
Sor iety. Up to the end of 1908 he was 
entitled to bonus additions to the value of 
{1,224 6s., bringing the total sum for which 
he is insured up to £2,224 6s. His yearly 
premium is {22 7s. 8d., and the total 
premiums which he has paid amount to 
{850 11s. 4d. It is remarkable evidence of 
the value of insurance to note that the bonus 
additions are £373 14s. 8d. more than all 
the premiums paid; that the policy holder 
has been insured 1870 for amounts 
varying from {1,000 to {2,224 6s., and the 
bonus for the year 1907 was {£33 I2s., or {11 
4s. 4d. more than the premium paid for the 
year. 

The policy can be converted into a fully 
paid-up whole lite one of £1,908, free trom 
all future payment of premiums, and entitled 
to participate in the profits so long as the 
policy holder lives. At the present time the 
cash surrender value of the policy and bonuses 
IS #1, 302. 

One of the great arguments people havé 
brought against insurance is, that it is im- 
possible to determine at the time of insuring 
which class of insurance will best meet the 
circumstance of the policy holder late in life. 
To cope with this the Norwich Union have 
drawn up what is called an “ Eight-Option 
Policy.”” Suppose a man of 30 takes out a 
policy for {1,000 at an annual premium ol 
{28 gs. 7d. The payment of premiums 
ceased alter the age ol 60, and on attaiming 
at that age he secures the following options, 
all of which are absolutely guaranteed. First, 
he can take cash sum down of £1,063, or he 
can take up a paid-up policy for {£1,000 
and cash payments £405. He can take an 
annuity of £55 2s. 4d. (beginning at the age 
of 60) and a cash sum of £465, or he can tak 
a paid-up policy of {1,000, an annuity ol 
{42 17s. (beginning at the age of 60). He 
can take up a paid-up policy of £500, an 
annuity of {70 8s. 2d. (beginning at the age ol 
60) or he can take an annuity of {97 9s. 4¢ 
at the age ot 60. If he be in good health 
he may prefer to take a paid-up policy ol 
£1,730, or to continue paying premiums 
and hold a policy for £2,159. Payments are 
made half-yearly. 


also 


since 


‘ 
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THERMOS FLASKS 
ine Modern Magic Workers 


Without fire, chemicals, or anything but 
a simple vacuum, they keep drinks or food 


RED HOT or ICY COLD for 24 HOURS 








They are invaluable for the Motorist, Tourist, Fisherman, or Traveller ; 
priceless for the home. They provide hot or cold drinks all through the 
night, or boiling shaving water in the morning. They have saved the lives of 
many infants and invalids. They relieve indigestion—they are the easiest and 
best means of producing lactonized or soured milk—the latest and best remedy for 
innumerable complaints. They are highly recommended by the medical faculty. 














LIEUTENANT LIEUTENANT 

SHACKLETON | ge 
Found them invaluable on with ed ie Ex oities 
his South Pole Expedition q to - Nok Pole 





They are a boon and a For a successful holiday, 


THERMOS Flasks are a 


necessity, 


blessing to all Travellers in 
Southern Latitudes, | | 


and they are only and they are only 


ZT/= each for Pints and L 2I/- each for Pints and 
O16 . Quarts U.. 31/6 . Quarts 


LATEST NOVELTY : 
The Oval Pint Thermos Flask. Price 30/- each. 


Other Novelties in Thermos Productions are the beautiful THERMOS TABLE JUGS in Nickel 
and Silver Plate and THERMETOT JARS for keeping Foods hot or icy cold as required 











OF ALL JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, IRONMONGERS & STORES 


Beware of worthless imitations. _Infringers of the THERMOS Patents are being prosecuted. 
Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN ®& CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SELECTION OF .°. .°. 
CASSELL’S ART BOOKS 
GREAT ART GALLERIES 


in the gallery to which it refers, 


The Louvre 
The Tate Gallery 
The Glasgow Gallery 


With 


THE MacWHIRTER SKETCH BOOK 


A series ot little Booklets, each containing 
eproductions of 60 of the principal Pictures 
with brief 
explanatory notes, 
Paper covers, 6d, net; stiff boards, cloth 
back, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
The Luxembourg 


The National Gallery 
The Wallace Collection 


BYWAYS OF COLLECTING 


By ETHEL DEANE 
i * =n of t 7 I ineet I . ne Cr Soutien in the 
try. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net, 
<AT PICTURES IN PRIVATE 
-LERIES 


f the Most Far Modern Picture n the 
vate Gallernes of Great Brita reproduced ( ir 
nplete \ a H CONTAINING 
nted pecially selected art paper. Cl 
er, 1 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1909 


nly Authoritativ Representative Tine 
rk on the Royal Academy | lished. Annua ime, 
iper Cover - het; cloth gilt, §s. net, (A n Five 
rts, 7d. net each 


Being Reprod ketche ir 

ind Pencil from the Ske Book HN MacWHIRKTER, 

R.A., designed to assist t ie f landscape Painting 

in Water Colour Wit ; EXAMI sin Cor k, many 

‘ by EDWIN BALE 

DANAE: OR THE TOWER OF BRASS as abi os ‘ ' , 
From" The as Sie 


SKETCH BOOK 
By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A 
With 24 Plates in Colours. 
MARINE PAINTING IN WATER 
COLOUR 
By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A 


A MANUAL OF OIL PAINTING 

By The Hon. JOHN COLLIER 

r . : t ¥ i I 7 ry 

A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 

OF THE OLD FRENCH FAIENCE 
By M. L. SOLON 


eface y WILLIAM 1 RTON, F.t 


f O1 





MARINE PAINTING 
By WALTER M. MAY, R.L. 
With 16 ¢ red Plat Cloth, § 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 
WATER COLOURS 

By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. 

With ( ired Plat Cloth 


THE ART OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTING 
By The Hon. JOHN COLLIER 
A Practical Treati t ¢ ent 
fessional Painter With 41 Illustrations, 
A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
OF ITALIAN MAJOLICA 
By M. L. SOLON 
by WILLIAM BURTON, F.( 


« 


ind =Pro- 
6d, net. 


Pretace 
With 24 ¢ ired Plate ind numerous half-tone 
Illustrations. Limited Edition, 42s. net. 





. J I I i ne ; 
L< 
»s| AT ALL BOO 
( ELL. & Company, Limitep, La 





KSELLERS n 
Bette Sauvace, Lonpon, E.¢ 
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“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


—Guy’s Hospital Cazette. 
300 Grands Prix, 
Cold Medals, &c. OoCcO 


Appointed Manufacturers to 
H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 


to several Royal Houses of Europe, and to the 
\ People for Nearly 200 Years. A 
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NEW AND EASY COMPETITION 


First Prize: HO-GUINEA AUTOPIANO 


2nd Prize: £15 cash; 3rd Prize: £10 cash; 4th Prize: £5 cash 
and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes 








T is not often that an opportunity is afforded of obtaining a gift of a m ificent Autopiano valued at 
I 110 Guineas; but this, together with three Cash Prizes and Forty Cx lation Gifts, is what we are . 
offering to our readers in an easy and fascinating competition. | 

We have re pre duced below certain portions of twelve advertisements f well-know! firms, and all you 

have todo is to fill in on the form below the name of the firm or commodity to which you think each refers. 

is etition is Tun in conjunction with “ Cassell’s Magazine,” ‘* The Quiver,” “ Little Folks,” 

* The Story-Teller,” and ‘“* The New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the August 

publications 





s of 

We shall publish two more sets—that is, in the October and November numbers—and the first prize 
vill be awarded for the correct list 

In the event of no reader mentioning all the firms or commodities correctly, the first prize will be awarded 

has the greatest umber right; while should we receive more than one complete set abso- 
lutel rrect, a further competition will be arranged of six pictures to decide the winner. The other prizes 
will be rded in order of merit 

Any number of attempts iy be sent in, and the sets of pictures may be taken from any of the above- 
mi 1 gazines. Thatist iy, you can obtain your October set from “The Quiver,” November set 
from “ The New Magazine,” and so or Keep your sets by you until we state the closing date rhe result 
will be inced in the Christmas Number of “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal.” 

Che Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
N rT ndence will be entered into in connection with the Competition. The published decision will be 
final, 1 petitors may only ter on this understanding 

N f Messrs. Cassell & Co. is allowed to take part in this Competition, 

THE AUTOPIANO is supplied by the well-known firm of Messrs. Kastner and Co., Ltd., 34, 35, and 36, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W In its capacity as an ordinary piano it is the best which money 
ind experience can produce In addition, it contains an interior and unseen pneumatic action by means of 
‘ without the slightest knowledge of music can play every piece of music from the simplest to the 

t severe mpositior Iw susic rolls will also be presented with the instrument. 


Set No. 3. (The first Set appeared in the July Number.) 


GOOD BUSINESS 
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OVER © ONE MILLION 





COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 








Lf hevteu 


The 


PEOPLE'S 
LIBRARY 


Cloth gilt, 8d. net. 


Leather, 1s, 6d. net. 


yple’s Library,” whether for price or finish. 


A SELECTION OF THE VOLUMES. 


Bible in Spain BORROW 
Christmas Books (Five Tales) DICKENS 
Cloister and the Hearth READE 
Compleat Angler WALTON 
Cranford GASKELL 
Dramatic Works SHERIDAN 
East Lynne woopD 
Esmond THACKERAY 
Faust Two Parts) GOETHE 
(iulliver’s Travels SWIFT 
Guy Mannering SCOTT 
Handy Andy LOVER 
Hard Cash READE 
Harold LYTTON 
Heart of Midlothian SCOTT 


Heroes and Hero Worship and Essays 


Better value for money it were impossible 

Binding, paper, print, all excellent, and all for ecightpence.” 
Poems, 1830-1865 TENNYSON 

Poems, 1833-1865 BROWNING 

Poetical Works LONGFELLOW 
Ravenshoe H. KINGSLEY 

Robinson Crusoe DEFOE 


Sartor Resartus and Essays on Burns 
and Scott CARLYLE 
Sesame and Lilies, Unto This Last, and 


The Political Economy of Art RUSKIN 
Shakespeare's Complete Works 
Four Vols.) SHAKESPEARE 
Silas Marner ELIOT 
Swiss Family Robinson WYSss 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination POE 
The Essays of Elia LAMB 
The Little Minister BARRIE 
The Scarlet Letter HAWTHORNE 
The Talisman SCOTT 
Three Musketeers DUMAS 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays HUGHES 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped STEVENSON 
Vanity Fair THACKERAY 
Vicar of Wakefield and Poems GOLDSMITH 
Voyages of Discovery COOK 
Uncie Tom's Cabin STOWE 
Waverley SCUTT 
Westward Ho! C. KINGSLEY 
Woman in White COLLINS 
list of First 120 Volumes. 





on Goethe CARLYLE 

Ivanhoe SCOTT 
Jane Eyre C. BRONTE 
John Halifax, Gentleman CRAIK 
Kenilworth SCOTT 
King Solomon's Mines HAGGARD 
Last Days of Pompeii LYTTON 
Last of the Barons LYTTON 
Masterman Ready MARRYAT 
Mill on the Floss ELIOT 
Old Curiosity Shop DICKENS 

Please write for complete 
AT 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La 


ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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| CASSELL’S FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 


| ARE INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 














VEGETARIAN CASSELL’S 
COOKERY SHILLING COOKERY 


By A. G PAYNE. A Manual of Best and most compr ehensive Cook 

r neap ind wholesome diet. Many ery Book at ay price 300 pages 

recip yo pages. Paper cover, with Coloured Frontispiece, Cloth 
net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. boards, Is. 


CHOICE DISHES 
AT SMALL COST A YEAR’S COOKERY 


: 
| 
| 
: 

; 
: 
} 








S By A. G. Payne. A book of econ- By Pi Browne. Giving Menus 
Re aad he . omical yet good — 380 for lay in the year. 476 pages, 
riage pages, Stiff paper cover, Is, Clo th nt ards, gilt lettered, 2s. 


PRACTICAL HOME COOKERY 

a Bs y ( | are. ra io Y iaeae 9 vt “4 < . vg ae age gancg 
COOKERY FOR COMMON AILMENTS 

I I Vv OF THE Royat COLLEGE OF PuysiciAns and PHYLLIS 


| } Paper cover, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


THE ART OF COOKING BY GAS 


By M J. Suc Describes various types of Gas Kitcheners, 
I t | \lso a series of Menus of carefully selected 





CASSELL’S NEW DICTIONARY OF 
COOKERY 


With about 10,000 Recipes, a series { beautiful Coloured Plates, 
and several hundred Illustrations. 1,260 pags Cloth, 7s. Od. ; halt 
leather, 10s, 6d 


CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD COOKERY 


By Lizzie HeritaGe, holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and 
Domestic Economy With special Intro tion by Dr. THupicuem. 
Containing 24 Half-tone Kepr om tions from Vhotographs and other 


Illustrati Sy ae Text. 38. Od 


CASSELL'S aiaghioveaprgn COOKERY wrong 





By Lizzie Ht AGE, ho of First-class Diplomas in ¢ 

Domest Economy ~~ th Pre face by L SAl GRUNENFEL ER, , 

and s oiah tednabaatl n by Dr. Tu 1. Containing 12 Coloured 
Redu f y of Plates and numerous Illustrations 1,344 es, Os 








OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE HOUSE © 


UNDER tHe SEA 
MAX PEMBERTON 





THE BEST FOR HOLIDAY READING 


CASSELL’S 


FAMOUS 


SIXPENNY 
NOVELS 


PRINTED IN CLEAR, READABLE TYPE ON GOOD PAPER. 
BOUND IN ATTRACTIVE PICTORIAL COVERS. 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS ONLY 


A LIST OF THE VOLUMES 


R. ANDOM 
Lighter Days with xidles 
ALICE a and C LAUDE ASKEW 
ol silen 


Ss. B ARING. GOULD 


Nebo the Nailer 
FRANK BARRETT 
The Ad e Lady Biddy Fane 


ee bd — _— 


cot. FRED BU RN ABY 
A Ride to Khiva 
JOHN COL IN DANE 
( 


WARWICK DEEPING 
(ther and Igraine 


THEO DOL 1G LAS 
La 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
CHARL ES EDDY 
Lhe | 


G, MANVILLE FENN 
The | no’ Dumford 
FOWLER THORNEYCROFT 


( ( 


WIL L IAM LE QuEUX 


tt | irk Lane 
Che S lve 
I \ t Kensington 


H. RIDE RH AGGARD 


K ny 10n's Mines 
rhe Brethren 
“the Alla ca 
slag \rrow 
lrea Island 
lhe M f Ballantrae 
l Nights’ Entertainments 
K ‘ 
( The Wr recker 





SILAS HOCKING 

A Human Face 
ANTHONY HOPE 

Father Stafford 
BERTHA M. CLAY 

he lronmaster's Daughter 
KEBLE HOWARD 

The Smiths of Surbiton 
FERGUS HUME 

The Mystery of the Shadow 
EDGAR JEPSON 

Che Dictator’s Daughter 
COULSON KERNAHAN 

Che Dumpling 
BART KENNEDY 

\ Tramp Camp 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 

Her Ladyship’s Silence 
A. W. MARCHMONT 

The Man Who Was Dead 
F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

Captain Latymer 
JOHN OXENHAM 

Under the Iron Flail 
CORALIE STANTON and 
HEATH HOSKEN 

Miriam Lemaire 
E. W. HORNUNG 

riny Luttrell 

My Lord Duke 

The Rogue's March 
MORICE GERARD 

The Red Seal 

\ Lieutenant of the King 

The Tenant of the Grange 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 

The Adventures of Harry Reve 

The Ship of Stars 

The Blue Pavilions 

The Splendid Spur 

The Astonishing History of 

Troy Town 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (contd.) 
Dead Man's Rock 
I Saw Three Ships 
FRANK STOCKTON 
Mrs. Cliff's Yacht 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
Under the White Cockade 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
The Whirlwind 
GUY THORNE 
Helena’s Love Story 
STANLEY WEYMAN 
[he Man in Black 
F. M. WHITE 
The Midnight Guest 
MRS. HAROLD GORST 
rhe oe - Milly Green 
THEO 
WILSON.WILSON 
The Factory Queen 
ANNIE S. SWAN 
Adam Hepburn’s Vow 
Freedom's Sword 


| HEADON HILL 


By a Hair's-Breadth 
The Duke Decides 
The Kiss of the Enemy 
The One Who Saw 

MAX PEMBERTON 
Wheels of Anarchy 
The Little Huguenot 
The Diamond Ship 
The Hundred Days 
Red Morn 
The Giant's Gate 
The Garden of Swords 
Kronstadt A Puritan's Wife 
The Sea Wolves 
The Iron Pirate 
The Impregnable City 
The House under the Sea 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 


( i & ( A 


Limtrepn, Lonvon, New York, 1 


» AND MELBOURNE 
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CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 


With Introduction to each Play by 
F, J. FURNIVALL, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., assisted by JOHN MUNRO, F.R.Hist.S. 
40 VOLUMES 
Including “Shakespeare: Life and Work’”’ 


DR. F. J. FURNIVALL and JOHN MUNRO | 


In Cloth, 9d. net per Volume. Leather, Is. 6d. net. Each 
Volume with beautiful Photogravure Frontispiece, Notes and Glossary 


The Century Shakespeare is a well-conceived and exquisitely executed 

Shakespeare in 40 Volumes. The frontispieces are fine photogravure 

reproductions of pictures, representing scenes and characters from the 
plays, by famous artists 


Bookcases, to take the set, are supplied at 25s. net, strongly made 
in solid oak and ornamented with inlaid design. A less elaborate 
Bookcase is also obtainable, 5s. net 


Full particulars of the series will be sent post free on application 


CA Fl AN COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, I N 
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A COUNTRY CORNER A HOUSE OF LIES 
. —— rhe quiet of “A One of the most : 
( t Corn ' thrilling ot the 
rhed many mystery 
: beer blished in 
d tr re ears. Ther 
I tom f i ! er, mor 
a Lies.” In Hart 
“te c Lathor Mr 
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; see ter r 
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‘ A. f t Lat 
' ‘ r I 
i = tir f tribulat ! 
re 1 : ‘ ns 
his nd 
et r a 1 
wl are 
i j . t . 
sche an With Frontispiece in Colours 
A COl NTRY CORNER A HOUSE OF LIES 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 6s. By SIDNEY WARWICK | 6s. 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
} CA IPANY, LIMITED LA BELLI AUVAGE, LONDON, E« 




































Write for 
Testimonials to 


Plasmon Oats 


PLASMON 


NERVE & BRAIN FOOD, 


Containing the 


ORGANIC SALTS ani PHOSPHORUS OF MILK 


in a natural state of combination 


An Unequalled 
Phosphatic 


“Plasmon added to food increases the nutritive value ENORMOUSLY.” ance 


Plasmon and Plasmon Cocoa - 9d. 14, 26 | 
(Cooked in 4 mins.) - 6d. 
Ss Plasmon Custard Powder - 4d. 
Plasmon is used by The Royal Family. 
PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B.152), Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY ARTICLE 


for 


SICK NURSING. 


fre 1 
WwW. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, Oxtord St., London. 
City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C. 


Este 1833 
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“A firm of world-wide fame Pur Queen 


“POCKET ‘sn 
HANDKERGHIEFS, 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
lars, and Ladies’ Underciothing, atMakers’ Prices. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


36, c., DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 
And at 156 to 170, pore STREst, ee 
N.B. — All Inquiries for Samples and a ter Orders to be sent to Bel 











FITS CURED 


cured permancntly 
\ I balls sich 








OZERINE. 
‘ r 

SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
TEST !T FREE OF CHARGE. 


absolutely tree, 


Price 4s. 6d. and Its. per bottle, post free. 


l. WwW . N I Cc io Oo LL, Pharmaceutical 


Chemist, 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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REYNOLDS’ its: 


WHEATMEAL 


1 many nw lid mention, 
FREE SAMPLE 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Flour Milis, Gloucester. 
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Gold Meda te. 
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URICURA 


1/1: 


Post Free. 





DROPS. 
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DELICIOUS GOFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


McCVITIE & 
PRICE’S 


DIGESTIVE 
BISCUITS. 


The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 
Sooooowssea 
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slealeten | | 
Semmes wee 
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Makers to the Royal Houses of England and Spain, 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


It deserves all the praise it has received f 
the Profe n 
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ICK’S 


eae 
‘BORW 


KING POWDER 
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rom the Leaders of 


n used in making 
Tarts, and Pastry. 
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The Oldest House in the Trade. 

















It is not only the quality of 


BRASSO, 


the Patent Sprinkler Top 


prevents waste 








